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RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Sarorpay), February 
gist, SEVENTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 
ENADE of the Eighteenth Series. Commence at Three, The Programme will 
include:—The Music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream "~the entire work (Men- 
delssohn); the 23rd Psalm, *‘ The Lord is my Shepherd” (Schubert)—first time at 
these Concerts; Motett for solo and female chorus, “ Lurrexit Pastor Bonus” (Men- 
delssohn), with organ accompaniment, first time at these Concerts; Overture and 
Chorus of Maidens, ‘See with flowers blooming round her"—‘‘ King Stephen” 
nae ap , first time at these Concerts; Overture, “Le Cid” (Alfred Holmes), 
rst time of performance, Vocalists—Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Emily Spiller, 
Miss Dones, me Patey, Chorus of Two Hundred Ladies. Organ—Dr. Stainer. 
Conductor—Mr, Manns, 





LAST NIGHT OF ‘“MARGUERITE” AND THE PANTOMIME. 
LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
OYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Park Street, 


Regent’s Park, close to the York and Albany.—Proprietress—Madame Sr. 
Ciaire.—This Evening, at Seven, “THIS PLOT OF GROUND TO LET.” 
In Consequence of the success attending the revival of “‘‘ MARGUERITE,” it will 
be repeated this Evening at 7°45. “IN THE CLOUDS,” by Gilbert & Beckett, 
at 9, Messrs, Danvers, Elton, C. Morelli, Baker, and Chamberlain; Madame St. 
Claire; Mesdames A, Barth, Nott, and Davis. Conclude with ‘MOTHER RED- 
CAP,” terminating with Transformation. Doors open at 6.30. Box-office open 
daily from 11 till 5. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. Jamzs’s Hatt, 
Wepnpspay next, at Eight o’clock. Artists—Miss Edith Wynne and Madame 

Edna Hall, Miss Anna Williams and Miss Antoinette Sterling; Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. George Fox, and Mr, Henry Guy, Pianoforte—Mr,. Sydney Smith. The 
London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Walker, of St. Paul's. 
Conductors—Mr. Meyer Lutz and Mr. J. L. Hatton. Admission—stalls, 6s. ; family 
tickets (for four), 21s. ; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery and orchestra, 1s, Tickets 
es 4 of ai St. James’s Hall; the usual Musicsellers; and Boosey & Co., 

lolles Street. 


RITISH OROHESTRAL SOCIETY. Oonductor— 
Mr, GEORGE MOUNT.—THIRD CONCERT, Tuourspay, Feb. 26th, St. 
James's Hall, Eight o'clock. Overture, “Der Freischutz” (Weber); Concerto 
in G for pianoforte—Mr, Franklin Taylor (Beethoven) ; Overture, ‘‘ Inez de Castro” 
first time of performance (A. Holmes); Symphony, ‘“‘The Power of Sound” 
(Spohr); Overture, ‘‘ Fidelio’ (Beethoven). WVocalist—Miss Rose Hersee, Grand 
Orchestra of 75 of the most distinguished professors in London, Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
tickets, 5s,, 39, 28., 1s, Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 84, New Bond Street; usual 
agents ; and at Austin's Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 











TUESDAY NEXT, FEB. 24. 
R. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL BALLAD CONCERT, 


St. James's Hall, to commence at Eight o'clock. The programme will 
include Popular Songs by — and Dibdiu. Vocalists—Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Ransford, Miss Matilda Scott, Madame Giulia 
Diodati, and Miss Enriquez; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Ransford, Mr. Chaplin 
Henry, and Mr, Santley, Harp—Mr, John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the 
Queen), Pianoforte—Mr. John Francis Barnett. The Part Music will be sung by 
Miss Bessie Stroud, Miss Kate Wild, Mr. R. Mackway, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. 
Accompanists—Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr, F. Stanislaus, Stalls, 6s.; family 
ticket (to admit ey 21s.; baleony, 3s.; area, 2s.; admission, 1s. Stalls and 
tickets to be had of Mr, Austin, St, James’s Hall; Messrs, Ransford & Son, 2, 
Princes Street, Oxford Circus, and 59, Welbeck Street, 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Ror SONDRERTE ets Sir JULIUS BENEDICT.—Founder and Director, 
following dates, vit, we Season, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the 
41st Concert, Wednesday, February 25th. 

42nd do. Wednesday, April 29. 

Wednesday, May 27. 

44th do, Wednesday, July ist. 
Prospectus is now ready, and wa had on application to Messrs, Duncan Davi- 


son & Co,, 244, Regent Street ; 
particulars from H. Saar Hon, — ee ee 


OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.—Presi- 
Sut ben eta Bar Coan ae foto Pb, Ma 
full particulars of which will be duly announced. —— ‘ 














“THE SPRING.” 


ISS EDITH SHIELD will sing Wellington Guern- 
sey’s popular Song, “‘ THE SPRING,” next Wednesday Evening, at the 
Eyre Arms Concert Room, 


|| ee ROSE HERSEE, owing to the termination of the 


Carl Rosa Opera Tour, is free to accept engagements, —29, Fitzroy Square, W. 











M& WILLIAM CASTLE (Principal Tenor of the Carl 

Rosa Opera Company) begs to announce his return to London for the Season, 
and that he is free to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c.—37, York 
Street, Portman Square, W. 


ADAME PATEY’S CONCERT TOUR for the 

months of March and April. Artists—Miss Banks, Madame Patey, Mr. 

W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Patey, Accompanist—Mr, C, Davieson. Applications 

for terms and dates should be addressed without delay to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


Miss EMILIE GLOVER, Professor of the Harp and 


the Pianoforte. Communications for Lessons, &c,, are requested to be ad- 
dressed to 10, Newland Street, Eaton Square, Belgravia. 


M ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, the talented and rising 

young Pianist, who met with great success at the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent Garden, will be happy to enter into engagements for concerts, soirees, &c, 
Address to care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co,, or at Miss Lillie Albrecht’s, 5, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


TO BE LET. 


THE UPPER ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEAMINGTON. 


TS above well known and most desirable Property to be 
let, on Lease, from the Twenty-fifth day of March next. 
The situation is the best in Leamington, being in the centre of the Parades, and 
comprising a spacious Ball or Assembly Room ; News, Card, Billiard, Library, 
Reading, and Cloak Rooms; Spirit Vaults; a Messuage and Premises, which are 
also admirably calculated for Theatrical and Musical Performances. 
For further particulars, and cards to view, apply to Messrs. G, and F, R. Moors, 
Solicitors, or Mr. Joun Moors, Estate Agents, all of Warwick; or to Messrs. 
Cooxgs and Sons, Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Warwick Street, Leamington. 


METZLER & C0O.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

















Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 
Soe AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


HERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS. 


(Composer of “‘ Leve’s Request ” and “Thou art so near.”) 





“THE LADY OF MY DREAMS.” Poetry by C.L. Kenney .. 48. 
ALSO 
“THE HEART’S MEMORIES.” Poetry by Tennyson ae << a 
R, Mus & Sons.) 
“ AUBADE” (LOVE'S VOICE). Poetry by Victor Hugo .. a 
(E. C, Boosgy.) 


“ Graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and highly appreciated style.” 
—The Queen, : 





Published this Day, 
‘*“THE OLYMPIAN MARCH” ... Price 4s. 
“IDA VALSE”... ees an ae oss » 4th 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by 
I. E MALLANDAINE. 
London: Duncaw Davisow & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained “ THE BELLS WALTZ,” “T BELLS GALOP,” and 
“RUSTIC DANCE" (from the celebrated Drawa of Bells), price 45, each, 
composed by J. E, Matuanparye, 
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To be issued Monthly. 


| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. | 


PART I. OF 


A COLLECTION 
SACRED JEWISH HYMNS & PRAYERS 


FOR A SOLO VOICE (with ALTO, TENOR, or BASS ad, Jib.) 
Composed, Compiled, and Edited by 


THE REV. M. HAST, 


(First Reader of the Great Synagogue, London.) 








With an accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium arranged by 
Professor MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s, net, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


Yearly Subscription £2 2s,, to be addressed to the Rev, M. Hast, 7, Bury Street, 
Bevis Marks, E.C. 





Just Published, 


‘“ ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH.” 
SONG 
Words by MONTGOMERY. 
Music by the 
REV. M. HAST. 
(Arranged by HENRI DE SOLLA.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





Just Published, 


“REINE D’AMOUR.” 


** Close as the stars along the sky 
The flowers were in the mead, 
The purple-heart, the golden-eye, 
The crimson flaming weed.” 


SONG. 
The music by 
BERNARD FAIRBROTHER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





Just Published, 
“EVENING.” 
(LE SOIR.) 
DUETTINO, for TENOR (or SOPRANO) and CONTRALTO. 
(With French and English Words, ) 
Composed by 
ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
Price 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


REVERIE 
(Mélodie Suisse) 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
PAR 
J. RUMMELL, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
‘“YESTERDAY.” 
SONG. 
Written by CARIS BROOKE, 
Composed by 
P. A. PARISS, 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








Just Published, 
“THE DANCE OF THE GIPSIES.” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, composed by WitL1amM Crawrorp, * ALBION AND 
SCOTIA” (Fantasia) and a ‘‘REVERIE” for the Pianoforte, price 4s. each. 





Sung everywhere with immense success, 
NEW DUET BY IGNACE GIBSONE. 
“THE LARK,” 
DUET for TWO MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICES. 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davisow & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


MARCHE BRESILLIENNE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B,—The “ Marche Bresillienne" has been played with distinguished success by 
the Composer, as well as by other talented pianists, among whom are Miss Ada 
Lester and Miss Lillie Albrecht, of M. Riviere’s Concerts. 








Just Published, 


THE MAIDEN’S SIGH. 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
By LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“IL RITORNO.” 


(“LE RETOUR.”) 
RONDO VALSE (with Italian and French Words). 
Composed by 
MICHEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG, 


“MID THE SCENTED CLOVER,’ 
Sung by 
Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“« Miss Edith Wynne, who was in her sweetest voice and brightest manner, sang a 
new ballad, by Diehl, called ‘‘ The Scented Clover,” which found such great favour 
with the audience that it was most heartily encored.”—Brighton Guardian, 





Just Published, 
“DREAM ON,” 
SONG, 
Words and Music by ERNEST HOUGHTON. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
“WITH MOONLIGHT BEAMING.” 
DUET 
For Equal Voices, 
The Music Composed and Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINBOTHAM and MISS MOWER, 
By H. KUSTER. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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MUSIC AT COLOGNE. 


The characteristic feature of the Third Gesellschafts-Concert, 
at the Giirzenich, under the direction of Dr, Ferdinand Hiller, 
was the presence and co-operation of that artistic couple, Herr 
and Madame Joachim, from Berlin, The announcement of the 
distinguished visit filled every nook and corner of the hall with 
persons, from far and near, anxious to see and hear the two 
visitors ; and the gifts showered forth with generous hand by the 
latter constituted to such an extent the great centre of attraction 
that the other numbers in the programme were hardly more 
noticed than the gold frames in a gallery of magnificent easel- 
pieces. ‘This is certainly not a right state of things, but it cannot 
be denied that the nature of the choral and orchestral compo- 
sitions selected to fill up the programme was in some degree 
calculated to reduce them to the level of foils to the solo pieces. 

With Joachim’s artistic displays the hearer finds himself and 
those around him entranced ; plunged in a sort of ecstacy, such 
as is to be experienced in those rare instances where some high 
artistic thought is fully and purely expressed. On such 
occasions we become conscious of the common root whence every 
true manifestation springs, be it in the domain of the True or of the 
Beautiful, We are speaking of the genius of the poet, and of the 
plastic or executive artist. We think that it is above all things 
to be recognised by the ‘‘sacred madness” which seizes the poet 
and the artist in the more especially excited moments of pro- 
duction, and by the power of divination which stirs up some dark 
secret of our being, causing a shudder to run through 
our breasts, as though the breath of Eternity were felt around us, 
Of this sacred madness, of this inspiration shaking the very basis 
of our sentiments, we were reminded on hearing ‘+The "Devils 
Sonata” of Tartini, as it was played by Joachim. Since 
Tartini was in 1713 no longer a lay-brother, and his Sonata no 
hymn to the Madonna, the Devil, it was said, suggested it to him 
in a wild dream, But better than Laland, who narrates the history 
of its production as he heard it from the lips of the composer 
himself, did Joachim convince us of the demoniacal origin of the 
piece. It is the vision of an artist whose entire being is merged 
in his instrument, the hallucination of a nervous system vibrating 
iu an almost convulsive manner, with great difficulty artistically 
overcome by the thinking mind. The demoniacal quaver-figures 
press, like some weird spectre, some fixed idea, on the composer, 
without allowing him one moment’s rest or respite. —‘It is enough 
to drive one crazy,” observed one of our musicians. Under the 
ban of such an impression, we forget everything technical and the 
endless struggle with matter which the executant overcomes, 
We allow ourselves to be raised upon the pinions of the spirit, 
and honour the divine spark which leaps within us, and raises 
our life-feeling to unsuspected heights. Hiller’s accompaniment 
on the piano, also, was a miracle of delicacy and suppleness. 

But it was certainly Ferd, Hiller’s Concerto (new; unpublished) 
which shed the clearest light upon the specifically technical 
virtuosity of the King of Violinists. We were, in this case, able, 
or, rather, compelled, to attend more calmly, since we had to do 
with a long series of new phenomena; to arrive at a comprehen- 
sion of the piece in all its details, and likewise as a connected 
whole. Many people, it is true, look upon music as a regular 
fool’s paradise, where the pigeons ready roasted fly into one’s 
mouth, The new concerto consists of three movements of 
respectable length; one, sprightly, and of a saucily joyous 
fundamental character; one, slow, sentimental, and, to our 
limited and inferior understanding, with rather vague outlines, 
like objects seen in a moonlight night; and a finale of over- 
powering rhythmical dash. The solo instrument stands in the 
most lively relations to the very cleverly and delicately treated 
accompaniment, A wide arena. is offered for technical virtuosity 
and glimmering figure-work side by side with the quieter charms 
of the cantilena, and a regular contrapuntal witches’ sabbath in the 
cadence, Joachim’s bow conferred the honour of knighthood on 
the new composition. Again was everything perfect and admir- 
able, the lightness and vigour of the bowing, the grandeur and 
sweetness of the tone with its endless gradations of light and 
shade, the dialogue, the double-stopping, which makes us fancy 
We are listening to two instruments, and the grand character of 
the whole performance, so opposed to anything petty. It is 
homething thoroughly heroic; invulnerable, like the favourite 





heroes of Hellenic and Germanic legends. A most fascinating 
‘impression was produced by the performance of R. Schumann’s 
“ Abendlied,” offered as a free gift after Tartini’s Sonata. It is 
only when there is a superfluity of strength that the reserved 
strength can awake such audible pianissimi, and impart the 
consistence of steel to the most delicate tones, : 

In the first part of the concert Mdme Joachim sang one of the 
fifty Psalms of the old Venetian composer, Marcello, which were 
published from 1724 to 1727 in four folio volumes. She selected 
one announcing the praise of the Lord through the marvels of 
his Creation. ‘The alto part, to which in the original there is only 
a basso continuo (Hiller has added an organ and a pianoforte part), 
intones the hymn, which is treated with genuine Italian sweet- 
ness and melodic freshness, while from the chorus resound the 
impressive chords as a mighty echo in unison. At the conclusion, 
the first portion, which is deeply moving despite the absence of 
polyphony, is repeated, and this framework encloses rich groups 
of ariosos and recitatives in the old operatic style. In their 
charming melody the thousands of wonders of the Universe are 
mirrored as though in a deliciously clear lake. Such at least was 
our impression while listening to Mdme Joachim; hers was 
another of those incomparable oratorical art-efforts, the calm 
objective clearness of which, combined with a slight dramatic 
colouring, and invested with the most seductive material charm, 
fills the soul with transport and tranquil content. In the three 
songs which Mdme Joachim sang after her Husband’s playing in 
the Second Part, there was no lack of the delicate and cleverly 
calculated points which the lady seldom forgets, when she 
descends from her high oratorical pedestal to the smaller kind of 
compositions. ‘These points were introduced with especially 
happy results in the poetic ‘‘ Cradle Song” of Johannes Brahms, 
which was most entrancingly sung. Schubert’s “‘ Memnonslied,’ 
so full of profound feeling, might have found a better place after 
Joseph Haydn’s small genre-like .“‘ Schiiferlied.” 

As introduction and finish to the two Parts figured the overture 
to Genoveva, by R. Schumann, a small Symphony in B fiat, 
for a stringed quartet, two oboes and two horns, by Joseph 
Haydn, a “ Prayer,” on Luther's words, for chorus and full band, 
by Mendelssohn, and two Marches for grand orchestra, by Fr. 
Kiel (first time), We were sincerely glad to see once more the 
name of this sterling composer and thorough contrapuntist in the 
programme of our Giirzenich Concerts. Friederich Kiel, born in 
1821 at Puderbach, has resided for a long time in Berlin, where 
he enjoys a high reputation as an artist. On the Rhine, but 
very little is known of his numerous worksfor pianoforte, chorus, 
and orchestra—including a fine Requiem—and the two Marches, 
performed on this occasicn, are scarcely calculated to give our 
public even an approximate idea of their author’s peculiarities. 
They are, however, exceedingly fresh, brilliant in colour, and 
delicately counterpointed. In the first (No. 2, in E flat major), 
rather short work is made of theconclusion. With the exception 
of the fanfare of the horns, the performance of Schumann's 
overture was admirable, and very fine the rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s Choral-Piece. During Haydn’s Symphony, we could not. 
help feeling that such lines and contours are too delicate and 
fine for the broad touches of our massive orchestra. The 
colours of the oboe, so delicately applied, were hardly recog- 
nizable, and, of the horns, only one, properly speaking, proved 
effective in a specially characteristic passage, with a most 
expressive general pause, This rae red wants the charm 
which springs from the grouping of the contrasts between 
stringed and wind instruments in his later efforts; still its 
delicate workmanship and kindly originality render it attractive 
and pleasing, and even make the Presto finale, with its humorous 
cross-jumps and unexpected repetition of the Minuet, intellectually 
and pathetically exciting, Father Haydn will always be young 
and beautiful as long as the blue sky, or the frank open eye of a 
child, is so.—Célnische Zeitung. 


New Yorx.—According tothe New York Herald, Herr Max Maretzek 
intends commencing an Italian operatic season at the Academy of 
Music, on Easter Monday, with Mdlle Ima di Murska as leading 
prima donna, Meanwhile, Herr Strakosch was to open at the same 
theatre with his Italian company on the 16th inst., his season lasting 
until the 28th March,—A_ new symphony by Mr, Bristowe was to be 





performed at the fourth concert of the Philharmonio Society, 
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HERR JOACHIM AT THE MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS, 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

The return of Herr Joachim, which is now looked for asa 
matter of course every spring, is one of the most important 
events of the musical season, To compare it to the first appear- 
ance of a favourite prima donna, would be to pay a great compli- 
ment to the prima donna. There is nothing else, however, to 
which it can well be likened as regards its effect upon the public, 
At the Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday a good part of the 
audience had certainly been attracted by the fact that Herr 
Joachim was to play ; and the same may be said of the ‘‘ Monday 
Popular” audience of last night, when the great violinist made 
his second appearance this season in England—his first in London 
properly so called. Such a reception as was accorded on the 
occasion to Herr Joachim might have excited the envy even of 
one of those gifted beings who, at the end of an operatic perform- 
ance, are summoned times out of number before the curtain, and 
who, however much they may merit the applause so freely 
bestowed upon them, cannot, as a rule, be said not to seek it. 
The remarkable, the characteristic thing, however, about Herr 
Joachim’s playing is that it is simple interpretation of the 
composer, whose intentions are followed absolutely—a process 
not so simple as it may at first sight appear, since it involves, 
as an indispensable preliminary, perfect apprehension of the 
composer’s meaning. ‘This supposes a sort of equality between 
composer and executant; and there can be no doubt but that 
Bach, if he possessed the executive ability of Herr Joachin— 
which, possibly, he did not—was accustomed to play his G minor 
sonata precisely as Herr Joachim played it last night. ‘The 
repertory of the Monday Popular Concerts is now so vast that 
it includes almost every celebrated piece of chamber music, every 
celebrated solo for piano or violin. Yet the introduction of one 
of Bach’s violin sonatas in its complete form was something new. 
Two movements of the sonata in question—the prelude and 
fugue—had been heard before. Indeed the annotated pro- 
gramme, which is fast (too fast) acquiring an historical value, 
points out that Herr Joachim played the prelude and fugue from 
the G minor sonata as long ago as 1862, Forkel, Bach’s biogra- 
pher, says of the ‘six solos for the violin,” that they were 
‘universally regarded, for a long series of years, by the great 
performers on the instrument as the means of making the student 
a perfect master.” ‘ Meanwhile,” observes the author of the 
annotated programme, “ no music for the violin has been composed 
since Bach’s day at all to be compared with his solos, either in 
ingenuity or in difficulty. That anybody should have executed 
them when Bach lived seems now quite as unlikely as that 
anybody, Bach only excepted, could have written them,” Bach’s 
solo sonatas are not, like so-called solos of the present day, 
furnished with a pianoforte accompaniment. They are for the 
violin alone, which gives them something of an old-fashioned, or, 
let us say, antique character. ‘They are classics in the full sense 
of the word, and each is a masterpiece of true classical music, 
To praise the form and what in literature would be called the 
style of a sonata by Bach might seem superfluous. But it is 
impossible, hearing Bach played by Herr Joachim, not to be 
struck by the wonderful spirit of the old master. Herr Joachim, 
too, can prove, bow in hand, that in passages where one might 
think there was nothing but intricacy, there is beauty in abund- 
ance—not, indeed, beauty of sentiment, but such beauty as belongs 
to vigour and robustness of health. Bach’s music is essentially 
masculine, for which reason it finds its fittest exponent in Herr 
Joachim, most manly of violinists. ‘lhe music of many a modern 
composer is of quite a different gender, Chopin’s music, for 
instance, is unmistakably feminine; while the music of Wagner, 
so barren of melody, can only be looked upon as neuter. 

Herr Joachim, then, performed in masterly style Bach's G 
minor sonata, with its four movements—adagio, fugued allegro, 
Siciliano, and presto ; performed it, indeed, in such a manner that 
he promises to render Bach’s music, which many listen to with 
a kind of awe, lovable and familiar. As a mere matter of 
execution, Herr Joachim’s playing was surpassingly grand, firm, 
supple, expressive, with a tone so refined, so spiritual, as to carry 
with it no trace or suggestion of its mechanical origin, and as 
full of fecling as words spoken from the heart, But the feature 





of the concert was the popularization, through Herr Joachim’s 
playing, of a solo sonata by Bach infour movements, The move- 
ments seemed very short, and insufficient in number ; so that the 
audience, applauding them all with enthusiasm, insisted on hear- 
ing the last a second time. 

Apart from the solo, Herr Joachim was heard twice in concerted 
pieces—first in Beethoven’s quartet in E flat, which commenced 
the concert ; and finally in the same composer’s trio in C minor 
—the concluding piece. Messrs, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti were 
Herr Joachim’s associates in the quartet; the pianist was Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, who took part with Herr Joachim and 
Signor Piatti in the C minor trio, and played, as her solo piece, 
Schubert’s sonata in A major; Though this sonata is published 
as “ dritte grosse Sonata” among the ten sonatas which Schubert 
has left, and is marked by the publishers “‘ Op. 120,” the author 
of the annotated programme finds it impossible to get at the real 
date of its composition. ‘‘ We learn,” he says, “from the 
catalogue, at the endof the biography of Schubert by Dr. 
Heinrich Kreissle von Heilbron, that the so-called first sonata 
(in A minor, Op. 42) was composed in 1825, and that the so- 
called fourth sonata (in E flat, Op. 122) was composed in 1817, 
seven yearsearlier. But to theso-called third sonata (in A major, 
Op. 120), now introduced, we find merely a reference :-——‘ Dritte 
Sonate, in A dur, Op. 120.’". To whatever period it belongs, 
Schubert’s third sonata in A major is, in any case, a very grace- 
ful and charming composition, Here, we are reminded, is a 
composer as to whose sex some doubts might be entertained. 
But, man or woman, Schubert is always and above all a poet; 
and though he may have been surpassed in power, there is no 
other such creator of the purely, absolutely beautiful in the whole 
world of music. In his instrumental! as in his vocal pieces, 
properly so called, Schubert’s inspiration always takes a song- 
like form; and the sonata in A major is as full of well-defined 
melody as all his other works, Miss Zimmermann, who intro- 
duced the sonata in question last year for the first time, has, in 
a certain sense, made it her own. It loses none of its charms in 
her sympathetic hands; but, on the contrary, has the fullest 
justice done to its manifold and never-failing beauties. Miss 
Zimmermann played with excellent expression—just the expression 
that her well-selected piece demanded—and was deservedly 
applauded. Indeed, it would scarcely have been contrary to 
custom had she chosen.to look upon the enthusiastic recall with 
which she was honoured in the light of an encore. 

(From the “Globe,” February 17.) 

A curious question is presented to us annually on the arrival 
of this great artist. No proposition is more widely or more 
unhesitatingly accepted than this—that nothing in this world of 
ours stands still. Microcosm and macrocosm, man and the uni- 
verse, are subject to the same law. They inevitably make pro- 
gress or regress; develope or decay. «It is a good many years 
since we came to the conclusion that the execution of Herr 
Joachim presented every excellence conceivable in execution, in 
the highest perfection conceivable, ‘This mechanism, ever since 
we can remember it, has combined in equal proportions the 
special excellencies of, in later days, the two greatest schools of 
violin playing, those of Germany and France; the unfailing in- 
tonation and grasp of the finger-board of the one, and the freedom 
and facility in the use of the bow of the other. In his understanding 
of the composer, and his fidelity to the text he has undertaken to 
interpret, we have always thought him without a superior, 
occasionally without an equal, Yet, with all this, to doubt that 
Herr Joachim has not in all these years improved, that he does 
not, and even will not, continually improve, would be to question 
the very “ nature of things.” It would be like doubting that the 
sun rose yesterday, or will rise again to-morrow. A great critic, 
in reference to this subject, in connection with this very artist, 
once suggested that he and his peers, after a certain time, only 
improved “ for themselves,” or within their own cognizance ; and 
that the outside world ceased, after a certain degree of excellence 
had been attained by them, to estimate, or to be able to estimate, 
anything beyond it. There may be truth in this, though it is, 
perhaps, not the whole truth. We would rather believe that 
every artist of genius, being not merely an artist but an educator, 
is continually, though often unconsciously, teaching his audiences 
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to appreciate his own improvement, and that the two move— 
the audiences a long way in the rear, it may, be—pari passu. 

Herr Joachim, we rejoice to say, is again our guest. He made 
his first appearance among us this year on Saturday, at the 
Crystal Palace, and his second, last night, at the Popular Con- 
certs. His audiences on both occasions were great, and their 
display of enthusiasm greater. ‘These are healthy: signs, and con- 
solatory. Recent expositions of public taste in musical perform- 
ance have made us doubt whether our course was quite as rapid, 
or—which is more important—as certainly in the right direction 
as we had, perhaps fondly, supposed. But the profound attention, 
the unmistakable sympathy which last night accompanied the 
performance of Beethoven's Quartet in E flat—not one of those 
works which “ he who runs may read,” or he who talks (while it 
is going on) can understand—more still, the enthusiastic applause 
which followed Bach’s Sonata in G minor, for violin alone, which 
Herr Joachim gave for the first time here in its entirety, restored 
something of our belief that a good many of our countrymen and 
countrywomen recognise the difference between pinchbeck and 
true metal, when true metal is set before thera in its proper light. 
The execution of this sonata, for intention, timbre, intonation, 
and command both of the fingerboard and the bow, was, having 
regard to its length and unintermitted difficulty, the most aston- 
ishing that it has ever been our lot to hear. The conclusion of 
the sonata was followed by a recall of the performer, which, in its 
turn, was followed by another, and the repetition of the last move- 
ment, to the intense delight of the hearers, and apparently 
without distress to the doer, who seems to add to every other 
property of greatness that of infatigability. 

—— 1) ——— 
METZLER AND OTHERS v. GOUNOD. 
(Misi Prius, before Mr. Justice Brett and Common Juries.) 

Mr. Littler, Q.C., and Mr, W. A. Lewis were for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine and Mr. Hodgson for the defendant. The defend- 
ant is the well-known composer; and the plaintiffs; who are the 
proprietors of a musical paper called Zhe Choir, sued him on an 
alleged agreement, which was set out in several counts, to the effect 
that, if the plaintiffs would extend certain advantages, such as adver- 
tising space and other facilities in their paper, Mr. Gounod would, 
among other advantages, procure for them 250 additional subscribers, 
and would guarantee their subscriptions. The plaintiffs also sued for 
the price of certain copies of the Choir supplied to the defendant, At 
the close of the plaintiff's case Mr, Serjeant Ballantine objected that 
the agreement sued on was not proved. A long discussion ensued, and 
the requisite points of law to be argued having been raised, a verdict 
was entered generally for the plaintiffs, and the defendant had leave to 
move to enter a non-suit on all or any of the counts of the declaration, 

__ er 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Since last I wrote I have to record a sad event, viz., the death 
of a young and zealous actor, second regisseur of the troupe 
now at the theatre here. M. Vidal died of consumption on Sunday 
last, and, strange to say, one of the last réles he played in was 
that of ‘le Docteur,” in La Dame aux Camelias. Universally 
respected on and off the stage, especially as he took such a pro- 
minent part, both as stage manager, and, till he was too ill, as 
actor, in the J?évue, his loss here will be much felt. He leaves 
behind him a young widow, and was himself only twenty-six 
years of age, —What an awful disease is consumption! I think 
the English word defines more accurately the disease, for the pro- 
fessional term, “ phthisis,” derived from the Greek, ‘“ g6iac,” 
evidently corresponding with the French word ‘ tousse,” means 
only cough, and consumption means cough with wasting away. 
Consequent on this melancholy event we have had no novelties 
lately at the Salle Monsigny. 

A ball is announced for —_ at the Etablissement in aid of 
a very deserving object—‘ La Société Humaine et des Naufrages.” 
This society, independent of the number of lives it saves ix the 
port, or on the plage, provides, every day during the season (May 
Ist toOctober 15th), boats and men with every appliance and means 
of saving the lives of the numerous bathers 3 visit us during 
that period—you know last year we had over 79,000,—Nothing 
more to tell you—Boulogne very dull. 8.C, 
Feb, 11, 1874, 





MUSIC AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 

On the evening of the 1st of February, after a grand dinner of 
two hundred covers at the Winter Palace, a concert was given 
in the Malachite Hall. Among the company present were the 
Emperor, Grand Duke Vladimer, Grand Duchess Mary, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany, with all their several suites, Lord Sydney (Lord 
Chamberlain), Dean Stanley, Lady Augusta Stanley, &c. The 
artists were, Mr. Auer (violin), Mr. Davidoff (violoncello), Mr. 
Lewy (pianoforte), and Mr. John ‘Thomas (harp). They were 
all in their very best vein, and listened to with breathless atten- 
tion. Mr. Thomas, who is harpist to the Queen, had the honour 
of playing some of his own compositions, at the special request of 
the Grand Duchess Mary and the Duke of Edinburgh, con- 
cluding with several Welsh melodies, such as “ David of the 
white rock,” and “ The March of the Men of Harlech.” Among 
the many flattering compliments he received, His Majesty the 
Emperor was pleased to say, “ Voila une harpe qui fait plaisir. 

St. Petersburgh, February 4. L, C. M 

_)- 
MUSIC, &c., AT’ NICE, 
(Extract from a private letter.) 

My dear * * *,—I have posted a few programmes of operas, 
concerts, &c., given hereat Nice. ‘The great excitement now is the 
Carnival, which wil] be on a grander scale than usual, as several 
prizes are offered for the best show out by carriage and on foot 
—first prizes, 1,500 francs, 600, 500, and so on. The Carnival 
Bal Masqué took place last night. 

At the French Opera La Fille de Madame Angot is still the 
favourite, it having been performed thirty -seven times this season. 

At the Italian Opera Ugo Talbo still holds the part of Il Duca 
di Mentova in Rigoletto, and in La Traviata he has had three 
different fathers and three Violettas. In consequence of the 
great effect produced by Madame and Mdlle, Ermina Borghi- 
Mamo, Ji Trovatore is often given. ‘The performance of Lrzani, 
got up under the care of Madame La Vicomtesse Vigier, for the 
benefit of the poor, was a great success. 

A concert was given by Ole Bull, the violinist, at the -Grand 
Hotel Chauvain, on Wednesday, February 11th, with full 
orchestra, which was highly successful. It is many years since 
Ole Bull made his first appearances in Paris and in London ; 
since then he has travelled in Russia, visited all the principal 
parts of Europe, America, Australia, &c., and, although advanced 
in life, has not lost in energy. He intends going to Italy, and 
will, no doubt, be in London during part of the musical season, 

February 13th, 1874. 





DEUTSCHES MITTAGESSEN. 
“Menu” of a banquet offered to Major-General Tiger, 
and his friends, on a certain interesting occasion :— 
1. Kindssfippe mit Fleischklisschen. 
2. Geftillte Seeztingen mit Tartarenbrithe. 
8. Welsche Hammelsketle mit frischen Gemiisen. 
4. Schweineschnittchen in Satierkratit. 
5. Gespicte Kalbsbrust mit Spinat. 
6. Detitscher Hasenbraten mit Sahnenbrithe vind Ayfelmuiiss, 
7. Fasanen mit Bratkartoffeln und Cichoriensalat. 
8. Chokolandensplise mit Vanillenwiirze. 
9. Weissmansch mit Himburbruhe. 
10. Weingallerte. 
11. Himbeerkiichelchen. 
NACHTISCH. 
Traviben, Birnen, Aephel, Nusse, Kastanien. 





WEINE. 
Von Rhein . 2 . 2 «SC iw~Ststé«‘ e:Ssé«C@ dd nmx 
Von Heres . «. « ~~ «~~ ~~ Champagne. 
Kaffee. 
Musik. 
Cigarren vind frohe Latiné, wenn solche mit gebracht sein § 
sollten !!! 
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MUSIC AND POETRY. 
THEIR AFFINITY TO EACH OTHER. 


CHAPTER I. 
MUSIC AND POETRY AS CONNECTED IN THE LYRIC DRAMA. 

Poetry is the music of language. By poetry are the sweet, 
unexpressed cadences of music and harmonious sounds that linger 
on the human ear conveyed intelligibly to the human heart and 
understanding. The poetry which we shall consider in this paper 
is not the grand, rolling poetry of language, but the poetry of 
music ; the short metre and the rhyming stanza suited for song or 
the lyric drama, and, therefore, of course, written for the purpose 
of being set to music. But as this class of poetry is necessarily 
subsidiary to music, we will first consider the general aspect of 
music, dramatic and otherwise, as it exists in our own country. 

Many misguided and really ignorant people are in the habit of 
asserting that the English, generally as a nation, and individually 
as men and women, are not musical. This assertion might have 
been true at the time when Oliver Goldsmith wrote about the 
probability of ‘ the opera never becoming popular in England,” 
but since that day we have changed for the better, musically as 
well as socially and politically ; though I know some who will 
take exception to this last, such is nevertheless the fact. 

Now, who can walk through our streets, and, after hearing the 
tremendous energy and skill manifested by our errand-boys and 
street Arabs in whistling popular airs and playing on whistle 
pipes, assert that as a nation we are not musical? With wonder- 
ful aptitude the English street-boy stops to hear an itinerant 
band, and when it has finished quickly walks off, accurately 
whistling all the airs, one after the other, that it has played, 
The street-boy has an ear for music. Go to the pantomime at 
Drury Lane, and hear the English “gods” performing the over- 
ture at second hand. Witness the crowded state of our music 
halls, pleasure gardens, and casinos by the million. Watch the 
energy with which a military band is followed through the streets 
by a musical rabble. Go into any inhabited house paying £25 
rent and upwards, and you will find a piano, and in humbler 
abodes, nine out of ten will contain some more portable instru- 
ments Look at the number and splendour of our music shops, 
and the general liveliness of our music trade; see the numerous 
concerts and musical festivals, metropolitan and provincial, and, 
after witnessing all this, can any person honestly say England is 
musically obtuse? The fact is that captious travellers say that 
we are not musical because our peasant girls don’t walk about 
with pitchers on their heads singing at the top of their voices, 
nor our shepherds amuse themselves while on the downs by 
blowing away at pipes and tabors, nor our lovers express their 
fervent passion by coming out in the middle of the night, and, 
with weak tenor or hoarse bass voices and cracked guitars, pro- 
ceed to serenade their fair mistresses, and to wake up respectable 
folk out of their first sleep ; but because we are not romantic or 
sentimental, that does not prove we are not musical—but, then, 
your ordinary traveller is never very logical in his statements. 
‘Lhe one thing that surprises the foreigner is that we have no 
national opera, Ah! that is indeed a reproach, a tender point, 
a grave default, which we hope soon to see rectified. Meanwhile, 
I will just try and see if I can find out some reasons to account 
for the deficiency, 

We have received our musical education from foreign sources. 
Opera was originally imported here ; well, so it was in Germany 
aud France originally, yet they have now a national opera. True, 
but at the time of the opera’s first appearance among us we were 
terrible exclusives and woeful snobs; we have not quite got 
rid of these two of our few national faults, but, thank heaven! we 
are more liberal and independent than of yore. Well, the Italian 
Opera was patronised by the great of the land, and the names of 
most of the audience were to be found in the peerage. ‘The great 
people considered it the thing to be seen at the opera, and they 
discouraged and sneered at native talent, ‘Chey listened to Italian 
sovgs, which they did not understand, and scorned their native 
tongue when accompanied with music. Well, but what had that 
to do with the nation? the “upper ten” are not the million. 
Ah! but in those days we were, and we are now to a great 
degree, snobs, sir—snobs. What the King did was gospel, and 
what a Duke said was law; off truckled the city manand the 





gentry, and all who could afford it, to follow the fashion. So 
much was this so, that when the light of Anastasia Robinson was 
put out by the arrival of the Italian singer, Cuzzoni, we find Carey 
writing in this indignant strain :— 
“ With better voice, and fifty times Aer skill, 

Poor Robinson is always treated ill; 

But, such is the good nature of the town, 

Tis now the mode to cry the English down.” 

Still, brilliant native talent continued to burst forth at intervals 
—witness, Mrs, Billington and Braham—but never did it 
obtain the amount of encouragement and popularity that the 
Italian talent did. Some English poetry was provided and set to 
Italian music and called opera; but they were not English opera. 
Native talent has somehow sticceeded better than native music, 
Yes! it is the snobbish worship of fashion that has ousted our 
native opera, it was that which blasted its promising bloom 
when it seemed most healthy. We do not mean to say that this 
is the only reason, for there are musical reasons as well, but it is 
one of the great causes of its failure, and, alas ! remains one still. 
Shall we ever have a flourishing national opera that shall be able 
to hold its own creditably before its Italian rival? Most 
certainly not if we go on in the way we are doing now; 
starting opera companies on a kind of half and half system, We 
see an announcement of an English opera company, with the 
following list of works to be performed: J/ Trovatore, La 
Sonnambula, 11 Barbiere (generally announced as the Barber of 
Seville), Maritana, Faust, The Bohemian Girl, etc. ‘Two or three 
genuine English operas, and the rest Italian operas, in English 
garb. Now, can anything be more ridiculous, false, or snobbish. 
To pretend to be what we are not is false and snobbish. Why 
try and make a show of having an English opera by the mean 
device of taking an Italian opera and dressing it up in a John 
Bull costume. Exactly the same sort of pandering to snobbism 
was exhibited when our native talent (not to be kept down) 
burst forth in the shape of English singers who immediately went 
and grew long hair, cultivated ferocious moustachios, and 
hid themselves under a long rigmarole of Italian names. This 
was false ; but neither men nor women could get a hearing from 
the snobbish public without employing the Italian mask. Oh! 
to think that in this really enlightened nineteenth century there 
should be men and women bound by such sham shackles of snobbery 
as to snub their national art and native talent for the privilege of 
bowing to the fashivn set them by their betters! But our native 
talent has asserted itself, and see the array of /nglish singers— 
Sims Reeves, Santley, Lewis Thomas, Cummings, Edward 
Lloyd, Perren, Vernon Rigby, Blanche Cole, Sherrington, 
Patey, Florence Lancia, Rose Hersee, Edith Wynne, Constance - 
Loseby, Miss Palmer, Fanny Harrison, etc. Now, then, let us 
investigate the reason why, with all this native talent, English 
opera has, as yet, failed. No person can affirm that it is 
because we possess no composers, when we boast such names as 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius Benedict, Arthur Sullivan, 
Frederick Clay, Cowen, etc.; or because we have no authors 
capable of writing that poetry which is most closely allied to music, 
viz, the form of verse used in opera librettos, when we have such 
dramatic authors as, J. R, Planché, W. 8. Gilbert, James Albery, 
R, Reece, and F, C. Burnand. 

We all know how very inferior some of the librettos supplied by 
Italian writers to their composers are ; being in no wise to be com- 
00 with those supplied to the late Mr. Balfe, by the late Alfred 

unn, All the authors above mentioned have provided sensible 
librettos for operas, opera bouffes, and other musical pieces. It 
is, of course, a most essential point that composers should be 
provided with a good libretto, else how can they become properly 
inspired! And asinger cannot be expected to sing that which 
he knows to be trash with feeling. 

While on this subject I will just give a burlesque specimen of 
the operatic libretto of the period ; which is contained in a clever 
little burlesque that I picked up in a rather curious way. A few 
years back I chanced to be at Oxford, and had occasion to go 
into the well-known book shop of Messrs, Slatter & Rose in 
the High Street, I espied on the counter a little book of a 
burlesque, entitled, ‘‘ Acis and Galatea ; or, the Beau, the Belle, 
and the Blacksmith.” Partly because I am always interested in 
anything appertaining to the stage, and partly because 1 wanted 
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to carry away a little memorial of the town, I bought it. On 
arriving home, I perused it at leisure, There was no author's 
name on the title-page, but it had been performed at the Victoria 
Theatre, Oxford, at the annual dramatic performance in aid of 
the Radcliffe Infirmary. Whoever the author may be I should 
recommend him to persevere in such writing, for he certainly has a 
great aptitude for punning, turning of rhythmes, making parodies, 
and all other burlesque necessaries. The following is a quotation 
from it, illustrative of the operatic libretto of the period, which 
I think is a capital parody. It is sung to the air “Il balen,” by 
the Blacksmith (Polyphemus), and refers to his anger at the 
loves of the beau (Acis) and the belle (Galatea), It is an admir- 
able specimen of the irregularity of the opera poet :— 
“ With anger now my breast is heaving, 
For revenge I’m panting, 
Some desperate deed I'll do, 
Yes! some desperate deed I'll do. 
Dark despair drives me to distraction, 
Dire shall be my vengeance, 
Her work that gal sball rue. 
Oh! with rage my heart is busting, 
Acis’ jacket I'll soon be dusting, 
For I’m sold, 
Clean out I’m bowled, 
And done completely brown.” 


Now this is really like the stuff that is sung upon the stage by 
the English singers of our English opera companies in English 
operas adapted from the Italian. Some critics affirm that our 
English drama is cribbed from the French ;—well, at any rate, there 
can be no doubt about our opera being cribbed from the Italian. 

In a good opera the music and the poetry skould be each 
perfect of their kind, and each worthy of the other, Nothing is 
more aggravating,—not only in the case of operas, but in the 
case of songs and glees—to see fine music wedded to mean words ; 
or, vice versdé, can anything be more aggravating to a singer 
than to be greatly impressed with the words of a song, and then 
to find the melody utterly inadequate to idealize and illuminate 
their sentiment and meaning? But you know, people who go 
and hear operas, the sentiments and plots of which they neither 
care, nor take the trouble to understand, cannot be expected to 
comprehend these niceties and proprieties. Your snobbish opera- 
goer seldom takes the trouble to even look at his English trans- 
lation; and as for getting up the argument before-hand—oh! 
ridiculous !—he goes to the opera to meet his friends, see the 
great people, talk scandal—in fact, to be inthe fashion. Anillustra- 
tion of the apathy of the English opera-goer towards his native 
art possessions, may be seen in the fact of Oberon, which was 
composed for England, though by a German master, and the 
libretto of which was written in English, always being performed 
in Italian, and a miserable Italian adaptation sung in place 
of Mr. Planché’s charming words. ‘The libretto of Oberon 
is a perfect little poem in itself, and quite worthy of the 
exquisite music which illuminates it; and yet, because it is 
not fashionable, the music is ruthlessly torn from its wedded 
words, in order that it may be performed at the Italian Opera 
House—bah ! We donot think any Huculean efforts of national 
opera companies or grand new operas by modern composers will 
answer. Prejudice is a barrier that can’t be knocked down by a 
coup d'etat. English opera must be revived by degrees, ‘The 
proof of thisis to be seen in the fact of the unfortunate failure 
of Mr. G, Vining’s magnificent revival of Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea (an English opera in the truest sense of the word), at 
the Princess's Theatre, afew years back. ‘The poetry of this 
opera was written by Pope, Gay, and Hughes of the Spectator, 
We saw the performance, we have the play-bill now, and we 
confidently assert that we never enjoyed anything equally well, 
in the way of operas, and that the recollection of the beauty and 
brilliancy of the whole affair will never fade from our memory. 
It is a standing disgrace to the English public that they allowed 
that enterprise of Mr, Vining’s to fail. I subjoin the caste, which 
may be of interest to your readers :— 


Acis 3 ‘ p ‘ . Mr. Vernon Rigpy. 
Damon P Pe ' . . Mr. Montem Smite. 
Polyphemus ? . - . Herr Cart Forms. 
Cupid ’ . . « » Miss Summers. 


Galatea . Miss BLANCHE COLE, 











Mr. Hatton conducted the orchestra, And the magnificence of the 
scenery, the beauty of the dresses, the perfection of the chorus 
and ballet could not be surpassed ; and yet it failed because it 
was not the thing to go and seeit. We could have given Mr. 
Vining a piece of advice, had we had the honour of his personal 
acquaintance, before he announced the revival. Where he made 
the mistake was in making it the piece de resistance. It was 
preceded, we remember, by a clever Boucicaultian drama in two 
acts, called Presumptive Evidence, The drama should have been 
in three acts, and should have been the ‘‘draw.” The opera 
should have taken the place of an after-piece; it should have 
strengthened the programme, not formed it. 

No. We venture to think that ‘the right way has been missed. 
In all humility, we offer the following proposition to the 
managers of the London theatres. 

It being perfectly clear that, in its comparatively infantile 

state, the English Opera cannot cope with its Italian rival, 
anything like an attempt at rivalry is folly, till we have trained 
ourselves all, composers and singers, to the requisite state of 
perfection. Consequently nothing should be attempted ona large 
scale. We propose that one of our numerous libretto writers 
should plan and write a good libretto in one or two acts at most, 
and that one of our best composers should wed the poetry to good 
melodious music in thorough opera style—that is, no spoken 
dialogue should. be introduced—and that the little, perfect 
English opera, when completed, should be produced at some 
theatre as an item in the programme, not as the piéce de resistance. 
It would then stand upon its own merits for success, judged by 
a full and mixed audience. It is ridiculous to suppose that the 
“nglish people cannot appreciate a good thing when they hear 
it, if only you can gently raise the veil of their prejudices, By 
this plan prejudice would not be offended, and public curiosity 
would be aroused; we must get in the thin end of the wedge 
first, the thick end will get in in time. 

And after all, the grand English operas we have have done 
excellent service. ‘The changes have been ceaselessly rung upon 
Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, and Lurline, till people are tired 
of them, and the Italian Opera amateurs are almost justified in 
turning up their noses at the representatives of the national 
opera, 

We feel confident our plan would stand a good chance of 
success, because connoisseurs would not be offended, fashion and 
prejudice would not be alarmed by a rude attack upon their 
sensibilities, and managers would run no great risk, because it 
would only form an item, a small portion of their programmes, 
while, on the other hand, musicians and poets would be stimulated 
to improvement, earnest amateurs would be satisfied, and the 
general public would be gently enticed to give their favour. 

F, A, LAIDLAW. 
(To be continued.) 


Parma.—Signor Gobati’s opera, J Goti, about which so much has 
been said and written, was produced on the 4th at the Teatro Comunale, 


but the result was not all that had been expected, and the fall of the 
curtain not entirely unaccompanied by signs of disapprobation, 
‘The principal artists were Siznora Montesini (Amalassunta), Signori 


Anastasi (Sceno), Giraldoni (Teodato), and Waxner (Lausco). 
Mitan.—Faust, Aida, and Macbeth still alternate with each other at 
the Scala, and continue to draw good houses. The first novelty will 
be a ballet, Djellah, the rehearsals of which are already pretty well 
advanced, It is by the well-known ballet-master, or choreographist, 
as gentlemen of his profession are de: ominated here, Signor Borri. 
After Djellah will come Signor Ponchielli’s long-promised opera, J 
Lituani, which will be followed by the Caligola of Signor Braga— 
Signor Baraccani’s new ballet, J2 Genio dela Montagna, has proved a 
decided hit at the Canobbiana. Despite the title, there is no genius, 
mountainous or otherwise, it appears, displaved by the author of the 
work, but Signor Ravizza, the manager, has been so prodigal of silk, 
muslin, and tin-foil, the scenic artist, Signor Fencalla, has painted such 
splendid scenes, and Signora Adelaide Ferrari dances so magnificently, 
that the theatre is crammed every night. The music, a youthful 
effort of Signor Ponchielli’s, is graceful and pleasing.—Rubini’s widow, 
formerly Advle Chauwel, died here at the beginning of the month._— 
Our readers may remember that Signor Gulli, one of the tenors engaged 
at the Scala this season, was suddenly carried off by typhoid fever, in 
the flower of his age, after appearing only once. His father was so 
shocked at the sad news that he died of grief, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 


Director—Mr, 8, ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


TWENTY-FOURTH CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23, 1874. 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


bi PART I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, Op, 161, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—MM. Joacuim, L. Rigs, ZerBint, and PIATTI .. Schubert, 
SONG, “‘ Ye soft blue eyes, good night"—Mr. Henry Guy .. Molique, 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2, for pianoforte alone—Mr, 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR oS a ae .. Beethoven, 





PART II. 
SONATA, “Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for violin, with pianoforte 


accompaniment—Herr JoacHIm ; .. Tartini, 
TWO SONGS (MS.)—Mr, HenryGuy.. ..  .. .. Sterndale Bennett, 
TRIO, in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello— Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Herr Joacuim, and Signor Prartt Beethoven, 
Conductor . Sm JULIUS BENEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 21, 1874. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Progranune. 


QUARTET, in B fiat major, Op. 18, No. 6, for two violins, viola, 
and violencello—Herr Joacnim Herr L. Ries, Herr Straus, 
and Signor Piatti i oe s om se s .. Beethoven, 

CRAD!.E SONG—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING ‘a - .. Bach, 

SONATA, in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1(‘‘ The Moonlight”), for 
pianoforte alone—Mr. Caries HALLE... oe oe AS 

SARABANDE and TAMBOURIN, for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment—Herr Joacuim ei " a a = 

SONG, ‘“‘ Es war ein Konig in Thule "—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING 

QUINTET, in A major, Op. 114, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
violoncello, and contrabass — Mr. Cuartes Hate, Herr 
Joacuim, Herr Straus, Mr. ReyNnotps, and Signor Piatti Schubert, 

Conductor Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. F. A. L. (Brighton),—All right. 

Sir Carer O’Corsy.—The scena, “ Ariadne a Naxos,” is not by 
Mozart, but by Haydn. Sir Caper is wrong on every point, and might 
write a little more courteously. Let him apply to Mr. T,. M. Mudie— 
but in polite terms, 

Dr, Guurr.—JRo. 


Beethoven, 


Leclair, 
Liszt. 





The bass viol to which our correspondent refers 
was nota Cremona, General Fishamble purchased it of one Croon, 
while on a tour in the south-eastern parts of the Abruzzi. He 
(Fishamble) disposed of it to Lord Aldgate, who, through Lady 
Aldgate, had just then come into a small fortune, afterwards settled 
upon the two Misses Pump, to the disparagement of their half- 
brother, young Aldgate (or Oldgate) Pump, adopted by the Duchess 
of Fitzbattleaxe, and only half satisfied with being mulcted of what 
he could not but regard as half his rightful possessions, ‘The bass 
viol, somewhat later, passed into the hands of Professor Hoof (of Malton 
Malton), who sold it to Quinsy Pinch (of the Estuary). It was hy 
express desire of Pinch (of the Estuary), that the instrument feli 
(eratis) to Commodore Queer (brother to the great-grandfather of 
‘heophilus Queer), who (on the strength of it) espoused the Hon. 
Miss Rolly, at that time the. only possessor of arable districts in the 
Isle of Mutton. Dr, Gluff had better seek further imformation. 





NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical, WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (rst Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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p commenting, last week, upon the present position of 
Mr. Hullah, as regards the Tonic Sol-faists, we said that 
absolutely nothing ip support of the charges brought against 








him was before us. That is no longer the case. Our Tonic 
Sol-fa friends, awake to the power of the press, have issued 
pamphlet after pamphlet bearing on the “ present crisis,” as 
Mr. Ourwen calls it; and some one, pitying our unenlightened 
state, has sent us copies, with all the more important passages 
marked. We are much obliged, but, as it. seems to us, the 
question does not turn upon whether or not Mr. Hullah 
allowed a few errors to creep into his Sol-fa examination 
papers. Of course, in any shape or in any place, errors are 
objectionable, and those whom they affect unfavourably are 
entitled to complain. But the Tonic Sol-fa leaders know as 
well as we do that they are not so much intent upon the 
correction and prevention of mistakes as upon Mr. Hullah’s 
removal from office. It may even be—for human nature is 
frail and weak—that they were delighted to catch Mr. 
Hullah tripping, and that painful inconvenience to Tonic 
Sol-fa candidates was thought a cheap price to pay for the 
offending Inspector’s downfall. Mr. Hullah is the béte noir 
of Mr. Curwen and his lieutenants. Everybody interested in 
the subject knows that when the Inspector of Music was 
appointed the whole Tonic Sol-fa world flew to arms as 
though its very existence was in danger. Speeches were 
made in the House of Commons, the 7'imes was written to, 
and letters and memorials appeared in abundance. All this 
fuss had no result, it is true; but, though Mr. Hullah avowed 
his intention to act asa judge rather than as a partizan, 
the lynx eye of Tonic Sol-faism has never ceased to watch 
for something provocative of another campaign, and that 
something, real or fancied, quickly made its appearance. It 
was impossible for such a state of affairs not to be known 
and estimated by men high in power. Here, for example, 
is a passage in Mr. [’orster’s reply to the Tonic Sol-fa anti- 
Huilah deputation :— 

“The complaints which you have made against Mr, Hullah 
must of course be submitted to him; and, with the assistance of 
those who know more about the matter than myself, the Depart- 
ment must come to a conclusion as to whether those com- 
plaints are justified or not. I would only add, with regard to 
that matter, that it has appeared to me, from the conversation 
to-day, that there was a considerable feeling that when Mr, 
Hullah was appointed he necessarily must be unfair because of 
his being a prominent musician, and not on the ‘Tonic Sol-fa 
method. Therefore we shall have to judge of the complaints 
with the knowledge that there was a pre-judgment in that 
respect, to some extent, on the part of those who complain. 
That has been acknowledged to be the case.” 

It is precisely the “ case ” stated by Mr. Forster of which 
we complain, and, unless we mistake Englishmen’s love of 
fair play, which will put public opinion on Mr. Hullah’s side. 
In view of it, no one will care whether Mr. Hullah did or 
did not make mistakes in drawing up his papers. Had the 
Tonic Sol-faists quietly pointed out what they thought to 
be errors, and asked for precautions against a repetition of 
them, they would have been well within their right. But 
when deputations invade Whitehall with, substantially, a 
demand for Mr, Hullah’s disgrace, they do more than justice 
requires, and show an animus which puts them out of court. 
A passage in the Report already mentioned will serve to 
show what kind of men Mr. Hullah has to deal with, A 
Mr. Kidston, addressing Mr. Forster, said :— 

“When the Department took under their patronage the 
Wilhelm, or Hullah, system of teaching, my friend, Mr. Colin 
Brown, who is now present, and I got up aclass of a thousand 
Sabbath School teachers, in order to give that system a fair trial, 
and other classes numbering about two thousand more. They 
all, with exemplary patience, underwent fifty-two lessons under 
the superintendence of the best practical musical teacher we could 
find in Glasgow, namely, Mr. William H. Lithgow, ‘The practical 
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result was a disappointment to the whole of them. At the end 
of the course of instruction they found they could only read music 
at sight in the natural key.” 


Our readers are chiefly musicians, and we.ask them to 
imagine what sort of intelligences those must be. who, after 
fifty-two lessons from a good teacher, can only read music 
in one key. Surely it cannot greatly matter whether such 
people touch music or leave it alone. 

Wesincerely trust that the Committee of Council will stand 
by Mr. Hullah, and not give way to clamour which is more 
in offence of the man than in defence of a system. Indeed, 
we should rejoice to find the Government withholding all 
recognition of the Tonic Sol-fa method, and giving its 
countenance only to the notation which is the accepted 
written language of music all the world over, and the 
only one capable of meeting every exigency. In doing this 
there would be trouble at first, but at last there would be 
peace. Meanwhile art would not suffer, because those who 
cannot master the accepted notation, cannot possibly do it 
any good. 


—p— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A concert was given at Ladbroke Hall, on Monday last, at which 
several efficient amateurs distinguished themselves, “The Singing 
Lesson,” by Barnett, was well sung by Mr, and Miss Orridge. Misa 
Hardy delighted the audience with Whittaker’s ‘‘O say not woman's 
heart is bought.” Bishop's “Bid me discourse” was extremely well 
given by Miss Harris, and the duet, “Love and war,” received great 
applause. The room was well filled by an audience who were evidently 
pleased with all they heard, 


Tue British anp Musicat Dramatic Inetrrute held their fourth 
“practice rehearsal” at their home, 45, Great Russell Street, on 
Tuesday week, when examples were given of the progress of the 
pupils. Miss Kate Evans and Miss F. Fielding gave two pianoforte 
solos, Miss C. Hodson and Miss Marsden singing two songs. Mr. St. 
John gained applause for “ Afton Water,” and Mr. Blatchley and Mr. 
Weymouth for a duet. Mr. Herring must be complimented for the 
success of his pupils, Those who desire to attain musical and dramatic 
knowledge cannot do better than visit the institute, and they will be 
rewarded for their pains, 


Tue weekly inusical evenings and readings have begun at the 
Camden Road Atheneum, Camden Town. On Friday, the 19th inst., 
the programme was very attractive. Miss Juanita Prytherique, the 
pianist, played two solos on the pianoforte, which were both redeman- 
ded~-Ascher’s fantasia, “ Alice,” and Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat. 
Miss Prytherique made a most favourable impression by her excellent 
performance. The vocalist was Mr. Alfred Reynolds, a young tenor 
of promise. He gave “ Alice, where art thou ?” and was loudly encored. 
He also sang a song by Balfe remarkably well. Several other attractive 
performances were given, The reading committee leave nothing undone, 
to gratify the numerous members and friends of the institution. 


Aw evening concert took place, on the 16th inst., at the ‘Young 
Men's Home,” Finsbury Square, in aid of an institution known as 
“Deutsche Herberge.” As a matter of course, the majority of the 
audience, as well as the artists, were German. The concert opened 
with Beethoven's Sonata, for piano and violin, Op. 12, No. 1 (in D), 
very well played by Mdlle. Stutmfels and Herr C. Deichmann, Malle. 
Sturmfels was deservedly encored after her performance of Weber’s 
Rondo Brillante, and Herr Deichmann received the same compliment 
after his violin solo (* Air Vari¢” by Rode). Mdme, Feldmaun, who 
possesses a beautiful voice, gave, with Mr. —larris, a duet,“ Oh! di qual 
onta,” the air from Weber’s Der Freischiitz, ‘* Softly Sighs,” and a 
Tomance by C. Oberthitr, “Je voudrais étre,” which, accompanied 
on the harp by the composer, produced a great effect. Mr. Harris 
was also recalled after Mendelssohn’s ‘(I am a rover,” and Herr A, 
Kiihne was highly successful in a song by Abt and a serenade by C. 
Oberthiir, brilliantly accompanied on the harp by the composer, whose 
solo, ‘Clouds and Sunshine,” was greatly admired.* In his Concertino 
for the harp Mr. Oberthtir was ably assisted on the piano by Herr A. 
Kiihne. The slow movement of his clever composition, admirably 
played, elicited unanimous applause. ‘The concert finished with Osborne 
and De Beriot’s duet for piano and violin, on Guillaume Tell, extremely 
well played by Mdlle, Sturmfels’and Herr Deichmann, Mr, E. Such, 
the conductor, djscharged his duties efficiently, The next concert is 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ir is more than likely that Sir Julius Benedict’s new opera will 
be first heard on the continent. What a suggestion as to the 
state of opera here, 


AFTER the first performance at Turin of Signor Lauri Rossi's 
new opera, La Contessa di Mons, some one—an intimate friend, 
probably, of the composer’s—observed that the full title of the 
work ought to be: La Contessa di Mons . . . parturit 
piccolus mus, 


AccorDING to statistical returns lately published, it appears 
that the Corporation of Milan contribute annually 297,240 francs 


-to keep up the Scala and the Canobbiana. This year they will 


have to pay, for various repairs and improvements, 75,700 francs 
more than usual. 


Tue Hornet states, on what authority does not appear, that 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan will be knighted after the performance of 
his new oratorio in the Albert Hall. If so, we shall have six 
dignified musicians among us, and who will then say that the art 
meets with no encouragement ? 


In a small provincial French town the basso at the Theatre 
was lately arrested for being intoxicated. On his way to the 
lock-up, he endeavoured all he could to persuade the Gendarmes 
that it would be impossible for them, “de faire entrer,” as he 
expressed it, “un basse dans un violon!” The Gendarmes, how- 
ever, were pigheaded, and said they would try. 


Lovers of modern music will be glad to find that Mr. W. 
Coenen is shortly to begin another season of his now well-known 
concerts. Very little of modern music satisfies us, especially when 
looked at in connection with the pretence it makes, but none the 
less do we desire that it may have a hearing. ‘* Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good ’—there is no better rule of conduct 
in music, as in morals. 


A Frencn gentleman recently bequeathed a sum of money as 
a prize for the best opera, serious or comic. Anyone was to be 
allowed to enter the lists. As a first and indispensable step, the 
executors put up the libretto for competition. There were no 
fewer than 56 aspirants. Of the fifty-six librettos written by 
them, the umpires decided that not a single one was fit to be set 
to music. Shade of Fitzball! It has thus been necessary to 
begin again, and accordingly authors are once more invited to 
send in specimens of their handiwork. They will be allowed 
until the 15th April, after which no contributions will be 
received. It remains to be seen whether the second trial will 
prove more successful than the first, We may mention that the 
book must not exceed two acts, but may be buffo, semi-serious, 
or serious, at the taste of the author. 


Tue following are the names and the age of the leading foreign 
musical and other art journals: In Milan, // Cosmorama pittorico 
has entered on its 39th year ; La Fama, on its 33rd; Jl Trova- 
tore, on its 21st; L’Amico degli Artisti, on its 10th; 11 Monitore 
dei Teatri, on its 14th; and Ji Mondo Artistico, on its 8th. At 
Florence, L’/talia Artistica counts 15 years of existence ; // Cor- 
riere di Firenze, 11; L’Arlecchino, 8; Il Bellini, 3. At Genoa, 
La Liguria Artistica, 18; at Turin, /1 Pirath, 41; at Rome, Jl 
Liuto, 4; La Palestra Musicale, 4; Arte e Scianza, 2 ; at Naples, 
L’Omnibus, 42; La Rivista settimanale, 10 ; La Staffetta, 8; It 
Napoli Musicale,7; Il Mefistofele, 5; L’Alcione, 2; at Verona, 
L’Albo dei Giovani, 2; at Urbino, Ii Raffaello, 6; at Leghorn, 
Diogene, 17 ; Rigoletto, 5; La Lince,4; La Rivista Italiana, 4; 
Il Gustavo Modena, 2; at Trieste, La Maschera, 10; L’Arte, 
5; at Paris, La Gazette Musicale, 41; L’Europe Artiste, 22; 
Le Meénestrel, 41; L’Art Musical, 13 ; Le Monde Artiste, 12; at 
Brussels, Le Guide Musical, 20; at Barcelona, La Espana 
Musical, 9 ; and Il Correo de Teatros, 7. 


Gexos,—The cast of Signor Gobati’s Goti at the Carlo Felice will 
include Siguora Pantaleoni, Signori Fillipi Bresciani, Belletti, and 





announced for the 2nd of March, 


Galvani. 


La Fanfara, 2; at Palermo, La Gazetta Artistica, 10; Il 
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THE ELECTRIC STAR-INSTRUMENT. 
(From “Another World.”) 


“The infinity of the uviverse of worlds is but a faint reflection of 
the Infinite Power that created them. By His will thev were 
called into existence. By His will they, and all that they 
coutain, could be swept away in an instant!” 


“Not even in thought can ye grasp the boundlessness of His works. 
How, then, can ye measure the infinite might of their Creator?” 

My palace stands on the highest ground in the uppermost 
city in Montalluyah. It is of circular shape, and has twenty 
floors and terraces raised one above the other, the circumference 
of each gradually diminishing from the lowest to the highest. 
There are no stairs, in your sense of the word, but we are raised 
from one story to the other with ease by electric power. Be- 
sides the internal communication, there is another circular 
tower of considerably smaller dimensions contiguous to the 
palace, with each floor of which it communicates by a species 
of temporary bridge, so that persons can be moved at once 
to the floor they desire to reach, without the necessity of enter- 
ing the palace by a lower floor. This communication can be 
suspended instantaneously by stopping the clectric generating 
power which acts from within the palace, and communicates 
subterrancously with the “Lift” Tower. 

On the highest terrace of the palace, and dominating every 
part of the upper cities, and many of the other cities of 
Montalluyah, is erected iny Observatory, whence I could observe 
the various worlds suspended in space. 

We had for a long time possessed instruments through which 
we could see many of the most distant stars, but with none of 
these was clectric power combined, and their scope was not 
sufficient to solve certain problems of great interest. 

Electricity, chemistry, the knowledge of sun electricity and 
of the sciences generally, had, under my system, made such 
marvellous strides as to convince me that an instrument might 
be made not only to see the stars more plainly, but to view, in 
some cases, their interior. 

As was my wont on such occasions, I’ assembled together 
all the great electricians, scientific sun-attractors, iathe- 
maticians, oculists, opticians, and the heads of science gene- 
rally; and, after many years, my own particular Star Instrument 
was constructed. 

Although this instrument is circular, and has numerous 
Electrical 
combinations play an important part in its operations, and for 
the minute examination of different worlds, a different diffusion 


glasses, it differs materially from your telescopes. 


of electricities is necessary. The variation is regulated, not by 
the distance, but by the difference in the attracting power of 
the star, and, often, through the peculiar nature of its 
electricity, greater’ power is required to view minutely a 
planet much nearer to Montalluyah than is needed for one 


_ nore distant. 


The secrets revealed to me were so great that when [ first 
looked through the instrument in all its power I fainted. 

With the aid of the Star Instrument I discovered the con- 
stitution of the sun, and of many of the stars and their inhabi- 
tants. Numbers of the stars have atmospheres different from 
that of the earth and Montalluyah. 
beings, some of whom partake of our nature; some are of a 


Many are inhabited by 


nature and consistency entirely different to ours; some can 
only give effect to their will through a material medium ; some 
possess creative powers, and can, by the sole exercise of will, 
invent the most lovely forms of beauty, and transmit them- 
selves to immeasurable distances with the rapidity of thought. 

The superiority of these in power and intelligence over man 
in his present state is far greater than is the superiority of 
man over the insect, which can as little understand the human 
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soul as man with unaided powers can comprehend the Beings 
of whom I have spoken. ‘ 

My Star Instrument, however, can only bring to light those 
Beings who, to a certain extent at least, possess a material 
form, though of a consistency as subtle as electricity. But the 
instrument does not possesss the power of rendering visible 
those Superior Beings, whom no man in his ordinary state is 
permitted to see throvgh a material medium. He only can 
see them, even in visions, who is blessed with a superior order 
of light—a light in power and beauty far excelling the concen- 
trated light known to us—a light like that which was some- 
times vouchsafed to your Holy Prophets! And unless a person 
be inspired with a portion at least of that immortal light, the 
brightness, power, and glory of these orders of Beings, or 
their ways, can neither be seen, understood, nor even imagined. 

The discoveries made through the Star Instrument, how- 
ever, are too numerous to relate at present. I must limit 
myself now to little more than a few particulars relating to 


the sun. Wermes. 
(To be continued.) 


UPVFLVUSFUSFUSFUSFRUSILUSIUSUSFLUSFLUSR 
PROVINCIAL. 


ScarporoveH.—The annual concert of the Amateur Vocal and 
Instrumental Society was given, at the Prince of Wales’ Hotel, on 
Monday evening, February 16. M. Gounod’s Messe Solennelle and Mr. 
Henry Smart’s Aing René’s Daughter were performed, with Dr. Sloman, 
the choirmaster of the society, as conductor. he numerous and 
distinguished audience were much gratified at the success of the per- 
formance, and at the opportunity thus afforded them of hearing two of 
the best works of these justly celebrated composers. 

Epinsurecu.—The Reid Concert, the 34th commemoration, and the 
first concert of this year’s orchestral festival, which was given yesterday 
week, was a great success, It has been a happy device of Professor 
Oakeley to prolong the Reid anniversary into a three days’ festival, thus 
rendering ita great musical event, ‘he Music-hall was crowded in 
every part, and-gaily decorated with evergreens, hothouse plants, and 
busts of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. We were glad 
to see Professor Oakeley so far recovered as to be able to take a very 
active part in the management of this festival. His organ recitals in the 
musical class-room of the University are well attended, both by the 
University students of music, as well as by professionals and amateurs, 
The selection from the musical « orks of the tounder of the Chair, played 
in accordance with a clause in his will, embraced thesame four pieces as 
in past years. They fulfil the General’s purpose of indicating the taste 
of the period, the mannerisms of which they markedly exhibit, In 
accordance with the unvarying practice at the Reid concerts, the audience 
stood during the performance. Mr. Hallé was solo pianist, Madame 
Norman-Neruda solo violinist, and Madame Alvsleben and Mdle, En- 
riquez solo singers. ‘he music was judiciously selected, and contained 
amore than usual proportion of novelty and variety, and, agreeably to 
the precedent of the last few Reid concerts, there was appended to the 
programme a historical and analyvical libretto, got up with great care 
and neatuess, done up this year in a crimson cover, perhaps in allusion 
to the late Royal wedding—red being the wedding colour in Russia, as 
white is with us. Mr. Hallé’s band was never in a more satisfactory 
state, The second Festival Concert was given on Saturday and the 
third on Monday.—Scotsman. 


WE learn from the Indian Times and Bombay Gazette that 
Madame Arabella Goddard has met with very great success in 
India, She is pow at Calcutta, where her concerts are very 
numerously attended, and her reception is enthusiastic. 

Herr Kvue’s Brighton Festival is, as usual, a great success. 
The variety and the excellence of the entertainments, according 
to all trustworthy reports, equal those of any former years. — 

Mr. Henry Leswiz’s first concert took place on ‘Thursday 
night, in St. James’s Hall. ‘There was a crowded audience ; and 
the programme was full of variety and interest, English as well 
as foreign composers contributing to it. Mr. Leslie (whose 
** Choir,” by the way, is in first-rate condition) conducted the 
performance, and was cordially received. 

BrookiyN.—The English Opera company, headed by Miss Kellogg, 


were announced to appear for one week during the present month at 
the Park Theatre, aa ' , 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The concert on Saturday was one of exceptional interest. The programme 
included, among other things, Schubert’s second overture “ in the Italian style,” 
Wagner's overture to Tannhauser, and the Symphony in C minor of Beet- 
hoven. Mr. Manns, owing to a domestic bereavement, was unable to take 
his accustomed place ; but a competent substitute was at hand in the person 
of Mr. Wedemeyer, his principal violin. Thus the performances lost nothing 
of the efficiency which at the Crystal Palace is looked for as a matter of course. 
Rarely has Beethoven’s Symphony been heard in greater perfection, listened to 
more attentively, or applauded with more heartiness. It is much to the 
credit of Mr. Manns that he has not only been able to form an orchestra about 
the excellence of which opinion is undivided, but that in its ranks should be 
found one so qualified in every way to replace him at an emergency. Mr. 
Wedemeyer has frequently distinguished himself as conductor of the operatic 
performances, and now showed no less aptitude in another capacity. 

The event of the day, however, was the first appearance of Herr Joseph 
Joachim. How cordial the greeting bestowed upon this unrivalled artist and 
universal favourite need hardly be said. Some minutes elapsed before the 
applause subsided and the performance could begin. ‘The piece selected for 
the occasion was the seventh among the thirteen violin concertos of Spohr, in 
his day one of the most consummate masters of what musicians, not without 
reason, style “‘the king of instruments,” and, even in Italy, an admitted 
rival of the famous Paganini. Precise and exacting as he notoriously was, 
Spohr himself could not easily have found anything to criticise in this per- 
formance of by no means the least happily conceived or elaborately finished 
of the many remarkable compositions with which he enriched the repertory 
of the violin. Both reading and execution were absolutely faultless. The 
trying bravura passages abounding in the first allegro and _ finale, passages 
of which neither violinists nor amateurs of the violin need be reminded, were 
played with an unvarying ease that did away with all sense of their difficulty. 
Nevertheless, the qualities that distinguish Herr Joachim more, perhaps, even 
than the unlimited command of mechanieal requirements which constitutes 
him facile princeps among executants, are the breadth of his phrasing, the 
harmonious fulness of iis tone, his never obtrusive, while never unsatisfying, 
expression. These confer upon his delivery of movements the abiding charac- 
teristic of which is rhythmical and continuous melody a charm so individual. 
No more striking example of his unequalled mastery could be possibly afforded 
than in the adagio, at once the most popular and unaffectedly beautiful 
of the three movements of which the seventh of Spohr’s concertos is composed. 
Herr Joachim’s playing of this was something not readily forgotten, and the 
impression it created was unmistakable. But, to leave details, the entire perform- 
ance was an artistic display of the highest excellence, and its reception was com- 
mensurate with its deserts. At the end, Herr Joachim was called back, to be 
applauded with the utmost enthusiasm. Never was unanimous demon- 
strations of approval more legitimately earned. Later in the afternoon, 
he introduced some of the “Hungarian Dances,” composed originally 
by his compatriot and friend, Herr Johannes Brahms, for two performers 
on the pianoforte, but now re-arranged, by Herr Joachim, for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, whereby their effect is considerably enhanced. 
These, given with a spirit’ and irresistible humour that might have been 
expected from one who is himself Hungarian, and accompanied by a 
professor no less experienced than Mr. Franklin Taylor, delighted the audience 
as much as the concerto, and the applause was so persistently kept up 
that Herr Joachim was compelled to return to the orchestra and add another 
piece from the samg series of ten of which he had already given three examples. 
The re-appearance of this truly great artist is doubly welceme to genuine 
lovers of music, inasmuch as they know that in him they may look for the* 
highest manifestations of executive skill, apart from all mere egotistic 
display. ; 

The singers on Saturday were Madame Elena Corani and Signor Agnesi, 
the latter of whom gave an ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” by Mozart, as well as “Non pit 
andrai,” the former contributing “ Ah! fors’e lui” from the Z'raviata, and 
Signor Randegger’s lively ‘* Marinella.” 

At the concert to-day we are promised, besides the whole of Mendelssohn's 
music to A Midsummer Night's Dream, a motct by the same composer, 
& selection from Beethoven's King Stephen, and an overture, Le Cid, 
by Mr. Alfred Holmes—the last three for the first time at the Crystal 


REVIEWS. 


Novetio, Ewer & Co, 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal of Original Compositions. Edited by 
W. Spark, Mus. Doc. Part 21. 

Tue latest number of Dr. Spark’s successful journal is in no respect of 
less than average value. It opens with a Lied ohne Worte by F. Lux, 
of Mayence, and contains, also, an Andante by J. W. Gritton; a con- 
cert Fantasia by Worping, of Gréningen ; an Andante by C. H. Shepherd; 
and a Postlude by A. E, Dyer, Mus. Bac. In all of these we find con- 
siderable merit, unaccompanied by difficulties which put them out of 
the reach of average performers, The Fantasia deserves special men- 
tion as not only 4 capital medium of display, but also an example of 
well-written music. 

A School for the Harmonium, by Kixe Hatt. 

Tuene is no lack of instruction books for the instrument which, thanks 

to recent improvements, is fast becoming as essential as the pianoforte 

in every musical home. But Mr. Hall is the first, as far as we know, to 
issue a work on a large and comprehensive scale—that is to say, one 
which contains not merely instructions and exercises, but sufficient 
music of a character able to form the taste and fix the method of the 
student. The volume—an admirabiy fot-up one—begins with some 
clearly-put information as to the mechanical peculiarities of the instru- 
ment,and the best meansof turning itsresources toaccount. ‘The remarks 
upon, and exercises with, the troublesome Expression Stop are a very 
valuable feature. Next come twentyprogressive studies, and, last of 
all, no fewer than thirty-eight arrangements of works by well-known 
foreign and native composers, These make the work a treasure even 
to those who have no need for elementary instruction. To others we 
cannot do greater service than by saying, “Go to Mr. King Hall’s 
‘School,’ and work hard under his direction.” 
Hammonp & Co. 

New Dance Music. 1. Themeslieder Waltzes—Guno’t. Il. Im Stiller 
Michternacht—Gune'L. Il. Kildare Club Quadrilles—C. Gopvrry. 
IV. Promenade Polka—J. Levy. V. Berlin Galop—Micuaguis. 
VI. Indigo Galop—J. Srrauss. 

Ir can hardly be neceseary to do more than call attention to the music 

in the above list, which bears the names of Strauss and Gung’l. The 

name in each case is quite enough; but we may add, as regards the 

Themeslieder waltzes, that they are the set composed on English airs by 

Herr Gung'l during the Promenade Concert seasov. The Kildare 

Club is a capital set of quadrilles ; and a better polka than Mr. Levy’s 

we do not often see, 

New Pianoforte Music. 1. Herzelied; Melodie—G. Lance. II. Schel- 
degriiss; Nocturne—G. LANGE. III. Stille Liebe; Tonstck—G. LANGE. 
IV. Treue Liebe; Melodie—G. Lance. V. Souvenir de Brazil—J. 
CHESHIRE. 

Herr Lange's graceful and effective morceaux de sa/on have attained 

a wide popularity, which the examples betore us are sure to increase. 

The music is a happy medium as regards difficulty; it is laid out for 

effect with consummate skill, and, while the genius of the instrument 

is thoroughly suited, the melodies and their treatment cannot fail to 
please a cultivated taste. Such works may be honestly and heartily 
commended, Mr, Cheshire’s piece is pleasing, and so easy as to be 
adapted for young players. 

Merzter & Co. 

The Brooklet. Song. Words by Lonarettow. Music by ARTHUR 
Ocravivus SMITH. 

Tue fascinating influence of Schubert may be traced throughout 

this song, which is a capital example in the school of the great 

Viennese inaster. Mr. Smith has written with skill, taste and charm, 

and we gladly bear witness to his success. 

Life in Vienna Waltzes. By Jouann Strauss. 

Every lover of dance music may take our word for the fact that his 

repertory is incomplete without these delicious waltzes. 

A Summer Dream, A Pianoforte Piece. By ALFRED SANT. 

An example of a school in which one piece is very like another, while 

neither one nor the other presents anything remarkable. 

Rupat, Carre & Co. 

Amateur Flute Player's Journal ; Sonatas and Original Compositions for 
the Flute and Piano. No. 13. Two Songs without Words, by A. D. 
Duvivier. 

Tue amateurs who can master these advanced compositiohs must be of 

a very advanced order, and the compositions themselves are skilfully 

and effectively written. 

Lersic.—A new theatre will shortly be ereeted here. It wili stand 
in the midst of a spacious garden, and be opened all the year round— 





Palace, 


if the public patronise it sufficiently, 
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FRENCH PLAYS AT THE HOLBORN THEATRE, 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.’’) 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—M. Cadol’s comedy, Les Jnutiles, essentially 
merits the appellation of “ goody goody.” Muchas weall admire innocence 
and virtue, the contemplation of it through four acts is apt to become 
a little tiresome. Mdlle. ‘Tholer, the young “ingénue” of the 
company, dces her best with the part of Genevidve, but nothing short 
of first-rate acting will redeem the part from insipidity. Messrs, 
Dalbert and Bilhaut are extremely good, and throw no little energy 
into their respective rdles. Indeed, but for the capital acting of these 
gentlemen, the piece would be very dull. A word of praise is due to 
Malle. Duplessy, who, as usual, acts with delicacy and finish. I am, 
dear Mr, Editor, vours faithfully, IGnacE GIBSONE. 

February 16th, 1874. 

—_—0— 
ISAAC NATHAN, 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 


Sir,—In reference to the question asked by “L, A.” in last week’s 
publication, as to Isaac Nathan and his ‘‘ Hebrew Melodies,” I beg t0 
say that Nathan was born at Canterbury in 1792, and killed acciaen- 
tally (run over by a tramway car) at Sydney, New South Wales, on 
January 15th, 1864, Iam sorry I don’t recollect at this moment the 
publisher of the ‘Hebrew Melodies,” but 1 seem to fancy it was 
Cramer, or Chappell. Nathan is known as.the composer, also, of some 
good songs—among others ‘*Why are you wand’ring here,I pray.” 
Regretting my inability to furnish your correspondent with more 
information, I remain, yours, etc., D, Bartig, 

Glasgow, February 16, 1874. 


—0o——_ 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
(From the ** Golden Era,” January 28.) 


Pleasant memories cluster around the career of Madame Anna 
Bishop in California, and wherever, in her world-wide travel, the 
matchless cantatrice has carried the prestige of her name and fame. 
Twenty years ago the acknowledged mistress of the lyric art first 
visited San Francisco, and the charm of her then presence is still 
cherished among the most delightful souvenirs of pioneer life on the 
Pacific shores. ‘‘ Music, heavenly maid,” was young in this far-off 
land, but the love of song is universal, and the divine ministrant finds 
heart-felt welcome everywhere. Hence to Australia, India, and the lands 
of the Orient, and back again to the great capitals, and throughout 
two continents, Madame Bishop has pursued her triumphant career, 
a kind Providence preserving amid all perils the inspired missionary 
of the Euterpean muse. Madame Anna Bishop's grand complimentary 
benefit,on Thursday evening, January 22nd, proved amagnificent ovation 
—Platt’s Hall being crowded to repletion with the beauty, taste and 
fashion of San Francisco,and presenting asceneas gratifying to her legions 
of friends as to the gifted artist in whose honour the splendid demon- 
stration was made. Nearly two thousand persons were present, and 
hundreds were unable to obtain seats or standing-places, The bénéficiaire 
appeared as Norma, in which she has been unrivalled for a quarter of 
a century, and never sang more suberbly, realizing in the ‘ Casta 
Diva,” and in all the familiar scenas and arias of Bellini’s masterpiece, 
those infinite perfections which have made her name immortal, 
Classic costume, graceful and dignified posé and action, passionate 
expression, and vocal precision were perfectly combined in the con- 
summate performance, Miss Elzer was satisfactory as Adalgisa. Signor 
Baccei’s Pollione suffered from the fine tenor’s having a bad cold, 
Signor Rigo made an impressive High Priest. The chorus was in- 
different, but the orchestra, under Mr. George T, Evans’ direction, 
did excellent service, It is probable that Madame Anna Bishop may 
conclude to revisit Australia, as steam communication will soon be 
established between Melbourne and San Francisco, and the great singer 
is sure of a heartfelt welcome in every sphere of her previous successes, 

Tunin,—Signor Lauro Rossi’s opera, La Contessa di Mons, has been 
favourably, though not enthusiastically, received at the Teatro Regio. 
‘Lhe composer was not called on more than eighteen times the first 
evening, and as many the second, which, as evervone knows, is nothing 
very yreat for Italy. The libretto, by Signor D’Arienzo, is founded 
on M. Sardou’s Patrie. The most remarkable specimens of the com- 
poser’s talent were certain portions of the opening chorus; in the 
second act, a very fine romance: “I cari Sogni sparvero,” for tenor, 
and the finale; the finale of the third act; and most of the fourth. A 
large share of the success is to be attributed to the admirable manner in 
which the principal artists, Signora Giovannoni-Zacchi, Signori 
Patierno and Pantaleoni, acquitted themselves of their taek,in which 
they ae zealously and effectively seconded by every one else con- 
cerned, 





WAIFS. 





The funeral of the late Henry John Kirkman, Esq., one of 
the directors of the Royal Academy of Music, took place at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, on Saturday, the 14th inst, at 12°15 
p.m. The Principal, on behalf of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, considered it right to close the Institution on that day, 
and this was communicated to the members, &c., on the day 
previous, through a printed circular, by the secretary, Mr. 
John Gill. 











Herr Joachim has been playing this week at Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 

It is probable that Mr. Cummings’ successful cantata, Zhe Fairy Ring, 
will shortly be produced at Brighton. 


The performance of Mr. Macfarren’s John the Baptist is postponed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society until next month. 


Among the audience at the performance of Sullivan’s Light of the 
World in Brighton was Mr. Templeton, the once faynous tenor, 


The Messiah was given by the Albert Hall Choral Society, under Mr, 
Barnby, on Wednesday evening. Sullivan’s Light of the World is in 
active rehearsal for the performance “commanded” by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Amateurs of classical pianoforte playing will regret to learn that, 
owing to indisposition, Madame Clara Schumann will not visit London 
this year. Fancy a Monday Popular Concert season without either a 
Schumann or a Goddard ! 


Letters from Nice inform us that music is now in full vogue at this 
Mediterranean watering-place. The pianists, Rubinstein and Herr 
Logé, have been giving concerts with great success; so have the 
violinists, Sivori and Ole Bull, Last, not least, Madame la Baronne 
(or, as the local papers now style her, Vicomtesse) Vigier has appeared 
in an operatic performance at the theatre for a charitable purpose. The 
opera was Lrnani, and the part represented by the once celebrated 
Sophie Cruvelli was Elvira—her impersonation of which we all remem. 
ber. An immense success, of eourse, Madame Vigier is aptly styled 
at Nice the “ Htoile des Malhewreux.” Madame Conneau is at Nice. 
Mr. Handel Gear is also passing the winter at this favourite sojourn, 
but will return for the London season. Capocci, too, is at Nice !—and 
Sivori has introduced a trio by Schimon, once resident in London. 


The orchestra of Viennese ladies has left Paris for Italy. 
The report of Mdlle. Eleonora Grossi’s death is said to be untrue, 
La Fille de Mdme. Angot has had its 350th representation in Paris, 


Verdi is said to have finished a Requiem in honour of the late 
Manzoni. 


An enlarged version of Orphée aux Enfers has replaced Jeanne d’Arc 
at the Gaité. 


The season of the Royal Italian Opera is, we understand, to com- 
mence on ‘Tuesday, March 31. 


A new musical and dramatic paper started on its career at Naples on 
February 9th. Itis entitled J Lunedi d’un Dilettante. 


The sixth performance of the Messiah, in Paris, took place on Tuesday 
week, M. Lamoureux is now busy with the Matthew Passion of Bach. 


M. Henri Vieuxtemps, being much improved in health, has with- 
drawn his resigoation, and will resume his post at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, 


Arrangements are being made in Glasgow for engaging, during the 
winter months, a full orchestra, of which, it is expected, Mr. Carrodus 
will be the chef d’attaque. 


Dr. Hans von Bulow was at the last Monday Popular Concert, listening 
to, and applauding the performances of, Joseph Joachim, like one capable 
of estimating their inestimable value, 


The friends of Mr. Denbigh Newton will be pleased to hear that he 
has recovered from the effects of the accident which, for a time, pre- 
vented him fulfilling his professional duties. 


Bach’s Passion Music according to St. John, which was given last 
year at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, is to be repeated there at the evening 
service every Friday during the coming Lent. 


An entertainment was given on Tuesday evening last, at the Vestry 
Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, the principal feature of which was a reading 
of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, by Mr, George Belmore, accompanied by 
musical illustrations, Miss M, Hughes and Mr, Gaston Murray also 
took part in the programme, 
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Carrenion THEATRE.—The Lord Chamberlain having granted the 
license for Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s new theatre, it is stated that 
this place of entertainment will be opened in the early part of March. 

Mr. Bentham (or Signor Benthami), our English tenor, who has, with 
his accomplished lady, been reaping laurels at some of the Italian 
o,. atic theatres, is in London on a temporary visit, Madame Bentham 
is still in Italy, ; 

The eighth season of the Schubert Society’s concerts commences on 
Wednesday next, the 25th inst. They have been for the last seven 

ears conducted with energy and success by Herr Schuberth, and 
deserve fully the patronage bestowed upon them. 

“The event of the week ”—says the Liverpool Albion—“ was the pro- 
duction of Sir Julius Benedict’s new symphony in G minor, at the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert on Tuesday. The work is full of the 
deep thought of one of the most sterling of modern composers. Alto- 
gether it was splendidly played.” 

Among the papers left: by the late David Strauss, a direction has 
been found to the effect that his grave should be closed to the tune of 
“ Q Isis and Osiris,” from Mozart’s Magic Flute, the words to be sung 
having been specially written for the occasion by the deceased. The 
paper was not discovered till it was too late. 

At a meeting of the governors of the Birmingham Hospital, Mr. 
Richard Peyton, the orchestral steward, paid over the last instalment 
of money received in aid of the hospital by last year's festivities. The 
total amounted to £6,577 1ls. 9d. The chairman of the meeting said 
that the meeting had been the most successful on record, 

The Herald should really be more careful in its use of sensational 
headings. ‘I'he hasty reader, who does little more than glance at the 
captions of most of the articles, might have thought that the one in 
Sunday’s issue—‘‘ The Kellogg Nuisance ”—applied to the late per- 
formances of English opera, whereas it related to the Louisiana troubles, 
—Arcadian. 

It seems there is a proposal in France “ to put a tax of ten francs 
per annum on every piano throughout the country.” Any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who would have the courage to impose a similar tax, 
say of ten pounds a-year, on every barrel-organ, or other instrument of 
street-music in England, would deserve a peerage, and ultimately 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Parisian correspondent of one of our most prominent morning 
journals remarks that the theatrical free-list system is so horribly 
abused in Paris that one can habitually purchase for a five-franc piece a 
loge from a reporter who gets the tickets on the authority of his journal 
and sells them for his own profit, We are not quite so bad as that 
here, Shall we ever be ?—Arcadian, 


Signor Monari-Rocca announces a ‘‘benefit” performance, at St 
James’s Theatre, of Mozart's opera, Cosi fan Tutie, on Monday evening, 
March 2, with the following artists: Signora Elena Corani, Mdlle. 
Giulia Ribera, Mdme. Marini, Signor Ramaccini, Signor Mottino, 
Signor Monari-Rocca, and Signor Fiori as conductor. 


The London Quatuor, as the French journals have “ christened ” the 
Misses Siedle, Messrs. Hemming and Melbourne, have been giving con- 
certs in the French departments, and finished by making their debuts in 
Paris, where, says L’ Evenément, they obtained a well merited success, 
One of their morceauz, ‘‘ Farewell to the Forest,” was unanimously 
encored, and the clever artists repeated it to the evident satisfaction of 
the whole audience. 


Mdlle, Marie Krebs, of Dresden, will visit London this season. The 
favourable impression this young pianist made when she played some 
years ago as a child, at Mr, Alfred Mellon’s concerts, will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers, Since that time Mdlle, Krebs has made 
the tour of Germany and of the United States of America, and every- 
where ehe played was received with the greatest favour. Report speaks 
highly of her “ classical” attainments since she has grown into woman- 
hood, Nous verrons, 


A person to become physically strong, would not go toa gymnasium 
and practice violently for six or eight hours; yet some vocalists and 
many piano students violate Nature’s laws in just such a manner by 
practising that length of time. Hummel, one of the fathers of pianoforte 
playing, said :— 

“Many entertain the erroneous opinion that to arrive at excellence it is 
necessary to practice at least six or seven hours a-day, but I can assure them 
that a regular daily and attentive study of at most three hours is sufficient for 
this purpose.” 

The reason for the abuse in question is found in the fastness of the age 
and the general impatience to arrive at results, Former generations of 
virtuosi lived more in accordance with Nature’s demands, progressed 
tlower, and finally reached a symmetrical maturity. A small part only 


The committee of the National Training School for Music at South 
Kensington has decided to appeal to the different towns in England to 
form local committees to aid the scheme, and to procure a scholarship. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow’s recital had been anxiously looked forward to, 
and last Saturday Mr. Hime must have been highly gratified with the 
pecuniary result of his enterprise in engaging the renowned pianist, the 
small concert-room of St. George’s Hall being crowded to overflowing, 
The doctor’s reading of the highly-coloured classical works is, in many 
instances, absolutely vulgar, his ideas of musical expression being 
greatly exaggerated. As an uneducated but energetic speaker whispers 
or rants his sentences, so does Dr, Bijlow often distort the beauties of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. His fugue playing is simply marvellous, 
and after taking exception to an occasional false note, it may be said 
that as a digital gymnast he stands perhaps altogether alone; but we 
question whether he may be classed in the ranks of educated or intelli- 
gent musicians,— Liverpool Albion, 

At a recent Sunday service the organist did not so much as begin his 
voluntary until the preacher had entered ; just the time when he ought 
to have ended it. And he played, and played, and played, until Dr, 
Joseph Parker’s sly observation about hearing “ considerable organ” in 
America came to mind about a dozen times, The interminably long 
voluntary finally had an endina respectably short anthem by the choir. 
It was fifteen minutes after the appointed time when the minister rose 
to pray. Being a sensible as well as a pious man, he prayed briefly, but 
no sooner had he said Amen, than up struck the organ asecond time in 
response, which d as if it never would be concluded. Again the 
organist played, and played,and played, as if one would think the con- 
gregation had gathered solely to hear him. And when at last he did 
finish, and the minister had succeeded in reading a short pasage from 
the Bible, a tenor singer took the floor and proceeded with the perform- 
ance of a recitative, which we think must have been in the mind of 
that musical gentleman of Richmond, Virginia, when he prayed; ‘*O 
Lord, we thank Thee that thou hast put a new song into our mouth; it 
zoes teedledum, teedledee.” After the limber-voiced tenor had finished 
his teedledum, but not until the patience of the congregation had be- 
come quite exhausted, the meek and helpless minister was permitted to 
begin his sermon,—Congregationalist, 

Mr. Mapleson, who for some time past has been actively engaged 
in completing his arrangements for the forthcoming Italian Opera 
season, proposes to open Drury Lane Theatre about the middle of next 
month, so that shortly after the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh his season will be fairly established. One of the most 
interesting features in the programme is the early production of Balfe’s 
posthumous opera, Z7 Zalismano, which was unavoidably postponed last 
year. Madame Nilsson, who then carefully rehearsed the character of 
Edith Berevger, will, it is stated, arrive from America in time to 
sustain the part. Madame Tietjens, always one of Mr. Mapleson’s 
most welcome artists, and Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, her worthy 
companion, Signors Campanini, Fancelli, Conrad Behrens, and Pala- 
dini, are also members of the company. But Mr. Mapleson also 

promises two new prime donne, who have achieved several successes in 
Italy and other parts of the Continent. Mdlle. Lodi, a young Italian, 
said to be a member of a noble family, has appeared at Milan in several 
operas with distinguished success, Mdlle, Louise Singalée, a soprano 
of great purity, has likewise won a high reputation. She has lately 
been performing at Berlin with Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and secured 
such popularity that the Berlinese are greatly disappointed at losing 
her,—Daily Telegraph. 

Mr, Wessrer,—Lord Alfred Paget presided on Monday afternoon ata 
meeting of the committee having charge of the arrangements for giving 
a complimentary benefit to Mr. Benjamin Webster and presenting him 
with a testimonial. ‘There was a large attendance of professional 
and other gentlemen. The noble chairman congratulated the meeting 
on the success which had attended their efforts. The School for 
Scandal would be placed on tie stage with, perhaps, an unpreceden- 
tedly powerful cast. Mr. Gaston Murray, assistant secretary, said it 
had been arranged that the cast should be as follows:—Lady Teazle, 
Miss Helen Faucit; Mrs. Candour, Mrs, Stirling; Lady Sneerwell, 
Mrs. Melton; Maria, Miss Bateman; Sir Peter ‘Teazle, Mr. Phelps; 
Joseph Surface, Mr. Creswick ; Charles Surface, Mr. Charles Mathews 
(if he could be spared from a Manchester engagement); Sir Oliver, 
Mr. Emery; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Buckstone; Careless, Mr. 
Montague; Rowley, Mr. Horace Wigan; Trip, Mr. John Clarke; 
Crabtree, Mr. Compton; and Sir Harry, probably Mr. Santley. Mr. 
Andrew Halliday, honorary secretary, said one of the most interesting 
features in the performance would be the appearance of Mr. Webster 
on the stage with his fellow-labourers, when an address, written by 
Mr. Oxenford, would be read by Mrs. Keely. Previous to this Mr. 
Henry Irving would recite Eugene Aram, The chairman announced 








of the artistic fruit of the 19ti: century really ripens, 


Qo up to the present the aum tota} received for the testimonial was 
£641, 
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Marie-Magdeleine, a drawatic oratorio in three acts, by Mons, J. 
Massenet, was to be produced on Thursday last at the Paris Odéon. 

Referring to Herr Prager’s recent lecture on the “ Music of the Fu- 
ture” the Musical Standard observes :— 

“ Those who follow Herr Prager will find no lack of points to rouse opposition 
excite surprise, or extort assent. Readers who see in the Wagner school the 
assailants of form will perhaps be surprised to find in Herr Prager’s criticisms 
a charge of too little connectedness between the several movements of many 
classical sonatas, and a commendation of the more modern practice of linking 
the whole together by some common thought. Reading further, as we come 
across a decree that henceforth there are to be no more repeats, some of us may 
feel inclined to resist the edict ; and this on better ground than that which alone 
Herr Prager says he has heard assigned, namely ‘ that one understands it better 
the second time.’ There is a reason for repeats, which perhaps Herr Prager 
will disallow, but which will have its weight nevertheless; to repeat a fine 
movement, or part of a movement, gives pleasure. The argument implied in 
asking whether we ever read part of a poem twice, or act a scene of a play twice, 
is not a sound one. Both poems and plays are intellectual exercises for the 
hearer; music is not, though Herr Preger seems inclined to make it so. 
Travelling on with the lecturer, we find ourselves in the end invited to see in 
Wagner a man who ‘ exceeds everything and everybody.’ It does not appear 
that we are offered any reason for such an estimate, except that it is the lec- 
turer’s own. Even he, we should think, must, in a soberer moment, see a little 
exaggeration im such a panegyric. Nevertheless, if we tone down Herr Praeger’s 
hero-worship, we shall find much in what he says about Wagner that may turn 
out true. His peroration should be read ; if only to see what is claimed for his 
hero. We think it very likely that the prognostication of ultimate success for 
Wagner in England will be realized. A furious reaction in his favour is setting 
in; but there is no reason for assuming that the result of that reaction will be 
truthful assessment. In all probability Wagner will live to be immensely over- 
estimated in England, and the romantic in music will ran wild for awhile, till 
another reaction shall recall men’s minds to the classical.” 

Deatu oF A Musicat Propicy.—Little James G. Speight, who died 
in Boston on the 10th ult., was not quite seven years old. ‘hose who 
knew him as the infant leader of the orchestra at Niblo’s will remember 
(says a New York paper) the precocious abandon with which he ren- 
dered himself to the spirit of the piece which he chanced to be perform- 
ing. This was wholly natural, and the daily life of the little enthusiast 
was consistent with it. When he was five years old he was brought 
to the United States from England by his parents, They were 
persons not remarkable for musical ability, but naturally were proud 
beyond measure of their little son’s genius, Almost the first public 
exhibition in which he appeared was at Niblo’s, and he sprang, in an 
evening, into national fame. He could remember an air as soon as he 
could utter articulate sounds. Sometimes one of the orchestra, during 
an exhibition, would “ play a point on him,” as the expression among 
them was—that is, would purposely make a misplay to bother him, 
On these occasions he not only recognized the error, but was able to 
distinguish, from the nature of the sound, that it was made on purpose. 
He would turn, with a roguish assumption of anger, and shake his fist 
at the player who was in fault. Until eight or nine months ago he 
played nothing by note. From that time he studied hard at music, 
and with a success that was almost as surprising as his natural gift. 
He also was set to work at reading and writing, and showed himself an 
extraordinary bright child at these studies, It is feared that he was 
allowed to use his precocious brain too continuously. Yet he never 
had a day’s sickness, and the agony which, as he lay in bed by his 
father’s side last Saturday night, forced from him the pitiful ery, 
“ Merciful God, make room for a little fellow!” was the first serious 
pain, perhaps, that he had ever felt, He was the friend of everybody, 
and was the special pet of the ladies of the company. The little 
prodigy leaves behind him a brother and a sister, both younger than 
himself, It is said that the little brother, though he can scarcely talk, 
already begins to handle the violin, and shows unmistakable evidence 
of a genius similar to, if not as remarkable as, that of “ the child 
violinist,” 





Vienna.—T wo novelties were introduced at the third of the Society’s 
Concerts under the direction of Herr Johannes Brahms; a Prelude by 
Herr Rheinberger, composed by him for his opera of Die sieb& Raben, 
and a new work, a ‘ Frithlings-Hymne” (“Hymn of Spring,”) for 
alto, solo, chorus, and orchestra; the former work passed over without 
producing any particularly strong impression, but the second was 
received with much favour, and the composer, who himself conducted, 
had every reason to be satisfied with the amount of applause bestowed 
on him. The great feature of the concert, however, was the last 
piece, Mozart’s Cantata, Davidde penitente, for Solos, Chorus, and 
Orchestra, Herr Walter was very good, and Madame Wilt especially 
80, a8 solo vocalists,x—The Hamlet of M, Ambroise ‘Thomas -has re- 
appeared in the bills, with a new Ophelia, Mdlle Tagliana, Herr 
Prin ig a8 great a favourite as ever in the character of the Danish 

rince, 





Bertin.—The members of the Singacademie lately gave a highly 
interesting performance of Grell’s Sixteen-Part Mass. On the 7th 
inst,, there wasa Wagner Evening in the large room of the Reichshallen, 
when the Prelude to the Meistersinger von Niirnberg, the Prelude to 
Lohengrin, the Overture to Faust, the Qverture to Tannhiiuser, 
“ Siegfried’s Lament,” from Der Ring der Nibelungen, thé Introduction to 
Tristan und Isolde, and the “ Kaisermarsch,” were performed under 
the direction of Professor Stern, and the Overture to Rienzi, the 
“ Women’s Procession,” from Lohengrin, and the Yannhauser March, 
under that of Herr Fliege.—After having sung at the last Court 
Concert, Herren Betz and Niemann were informed by Herr von 
Hulsen of their nomination as Royal Chamber-Singers (Kinigliche 
Kammersinger),—Herr W. Tappert, who included in the programme 
of his last Historical Concert Bachmann’s setting of the ‘‘ Erlkénig,” 
possesses no less than forty different musical versions of the poem by 
the following nine-and-thirty composers: Corona Schroter (1786); J. 
Fr. Reichardt, Andreas Romberg (1793); G. Bachmann (1799); *Fr. 
Zelter (1807) ; G. Gréuland, C. E. F. Weipe; Fr. Schubert (1815 or 
1816); *Anselm Hiittenbrenner, Ludwig Berger, *Beethoven (a sketch), 
$. Mendheim, ©. B, von Miltitz, C. Blum, C. von Schlizer, C. G, 
Reissiger, W. Tomaschek, B, Klein, C, Liwe, *C. Eckert (1827) ; Jul. 
Schneider (1829); Fr. Otto, *Rich. Nocht (1830); C. Mietzke, L. Spohr, 
C. H. Zillner, C. A. von Schuhmacher, *H. Werner, *Otto Ludwig, 
*Emilie Meyer (two versions, 1840 and 1871); Miss Mounsey, H. T., 
Petechke, Dr. von Held, C. Feye, B, Pichler, Jos. Koch (burlesque), 
B. A. Pothast, *G. Brah-Miller (1870); W. Weyermann (1871), and 
Max Eberwein. Long as it now is, there is little doubt that the 
above list might be largely increased, The composers who have an 
asterisk before their names never published their setting of the 
poem, 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Avcener & Co,—‘‘ Granny’s Clock,” song, by J, H. Stevens. 

Lamrorn Cock.—‘‘ Romance,” for piano, by H. 8S. Oakeley. 

Cramer, Woop & Co,—‘ Fallen Rain,” “‘ The feathers of the willow,” “ O let me 
dream that dream again,” songs, by William Metcalfe ; ‘‘ Minuet,” for piano, by 
William Metcalfe; ‘‘ The John Peel March," as a pianoforte duet, by William 
Metcalfe. 

Duncan Davison & Co.—‘‘The Olympian March” and ‘Ida Valse,” by J. E. 
Mallandaine, . 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872"and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
upon which he has cultivated the voices of Miss Lucy Franklein, Mdjle, Alwina 
Valleria, and other successful vocalists, 
Full Music size, price 7s, 
London; Hammons & Co, (late JuLtisn), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, a 
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An entirely New Work for Educational Purposes, 





THE FIRST SERIES OF 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAINING 


"J Progressive Course of Instruction in Hlusic, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The Exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves 
are left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudi- 
ments of Music are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams 
of the Pianoforte Key-board are provided, by means of which 
the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. 
The fundamental rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are 
practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by which Singing at 
Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music Copy Books 
will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by 
relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating 
the same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 





a RUDIMENTS. 
II. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
IV. | THE RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY. 


A 
VI. INSTRUCTIONS IN VOCALISATION, 


PART-SINGING, AND SINGING AT 
SIGHT. 










A SEQUEL 


To the First Series of Music Copy Books. 


KEY TO THE SEQUEL. 





PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 





« CHAPPELL & CO... 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





And ali Musicseers in. Town and Country, 











MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 





Wallace's Celebrated Opera 


MARITANA 


WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, WITH 


ITALIAN & ENGLISH WORDS, 


IN OCTAVO FORM. 






















THE ITALIAN WORDS BY 


Sig. ZAFFIRA. 


THE RECITATIVES COMPOSED BY 


Sic, TITO MATTEL. 


PRICE 


In Paper Cover ... 
Bound in Cloth ... 


















5s. Od. 
7s. 6d, 
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Price 2s. 6d., paper; 4s, cloth, gilt edges. 


Nacred 


Songs 


ANCIENT & MODERN, 


A Collection of One Hundred Songs by the following 


Composers :— 


HANDEL. 
MOZART. 
MORLACHI. 
HAYDN. 
ROUSSEAU. 
MARTINI. 


Sir J. STEVENSON. 


Dr. ARNE. 
BACH. 
PERGOLESI. 

J. B. CRAMER. 
LOTTI. 
GORDIGIANI. 

A. 8. SULLIVAN. 
Sir J. BENEDICT. 
“HENRY SMART. 
KNIGHT. 

ALEX. EWING. 





MEYERBEER. 
BEETHOVEN. 
MENDELSSOHN 
CRESCENTINI. 
CHERUBINI. 
MEHUL. 
ROMBERG. 
MARCELLO. 
AVISON. 
WELY. 
SHRIVAL. 
ARCADELT. 
Dr. GREEN. 
STRADELLA. 
ROSSINI. 
HEROLD. 

J. L. HATTON. 
F. H. COWEN. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES, 








RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN, 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


DON PASQUALE. 


FANTASIA ON DONIZETTI'S OPERA, 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


FOUNTAIN SPRAY. 


MORCEAU BRILLANTa, = 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CHANSON GREOLE, 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Four Hew Pianoforte B urs, 


FAIRY REALMS. Grand Brilliant Waltz... 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLE 7 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Fantaisie brillante 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. Grand fantaisie A 
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